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THE HOLI: A VERNAL FESTIVAL OF THE 
HINDUS. 


BY W. CROOKE, B.A. 


THE Holi, the vernal fire-festival of the Hindus, has for 
a long time attracted the attention of students of anthropo- 
logy and folklore, because it includes many features of special 
interest, and supplies material for the investigation of 
similar observances in other parts of the world. It seems, 
therefore, worth while to collect the facts scattered through 
a literature much of which is not readily accessible to 
European scholars; and, secondly, in the light of com- 
parative studies by Dr. Frazer and others, to attempt an 
investigation of the principles upon which these observances 
are based. It will be convenient to begin with a state- 
ment of the facts so far as I have been able to collect them, 
and at the close of this paper to suggest an explanation of 
them. 

The festival, known throughout Northern India as Holi, 
Phag, or Phagua, and in the Deccan and Western India as 
Shimga or Hutashana, takes place at the full moon of the 
month Phalguna, which in the year 1913 occurred on 22nd 
March, the day after the vernal equinox, when the sun 
enters the sign of Aries. According to the present calendar, 
the Hindu New Year begins on Ist Vaisakha or Baisakh, 
corresponding according to the Bengali scheme with 14th 

1The Sanskrit form of the word is Ao/akd, said to be derived from the sound 
made in singing: Phalguna takes its name either from the root pał (‘* to burst 


open or produce fruit”), or from sphkurj (‘to thunder”); Hutashana is an 
epithet of the fire,—‘‘ oblation-eating.”’ 
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April, 1913, or the zīst according to the Samvat reckon- 
ing. But in the older Hindu calendar system Sisira, or the 
cool season, ended with the full moon of Phalguna, and 
thus marked the beginning of spring.? 

This at present, from the eccentricity of the Hindu luni- 
solar calendar, does not, in Northern India, represent a 
well-defined agricultural season. The wheat and other 
crops of the cold-weather harvest are sown about October, 
at the close of the rainy season; wheat in the Panjab is 
reaped from about the end of April to the beginning of 
June, while in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
harvest is finished in March-April. The Holi thus takes 
place when the most important crops of the spring harvest 
are approaching maturity. It is a time of leisure from field 
work. The Hindu poets never tire of describing the spring 
as a period of rejoicing, and this time when the sun is 
moving northward in the heavens is the season for mar- 
riages. 

We find little historical evidence regarding the Holi in 
Hindu classical literature, where it is obscured by the cult 
of Agni, the Vedic fire-god. The Sinhalese observe a 
festival at the beginning of spring, in commemoration, as 
they say, of the destruction of Mara, the fiend who tempted 
Buddha. This festival, known in Ceylon as Awaruda, is 
called by the Siamese Sonkran, the Sankrit sankrantz, 
the passage of the sun from one sign to another. The 
name and the legend connected with these feasts show that 
it is identical with the Holi of the Hindus? 

The feast commences with the lighting of the fire on the 
full moon of Phalguna, and usually extends over three days. 
But in some places the preparations and observances last 

*See J. Prinsep, Useful Tables, Calcutta (1834), Part ii, p. 18; Madras 
Manual of Administration, 1893, vol. iii., pp. 489 et seg. For the most recent 
and complete discussion of the question see A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, 


Vedic Index of Names and Subjects (197), vol. i., pp. 259-60, 421; vol. ii., 


pp- 157, 466 et seg. 
3 H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (1896), pp. 100-1. 
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longer: some twenty days in Bombay, fifteen at Poona, and 
a week or more among the Bhils of Western India.‘ 

In Northern India the pile is usually erected on a site east 
of the village, and consists of a layer of dried cow-dung 
cakes, the fuel commonly used by the peasantry, on which 
are placed logs, brushwood, and rubbish. The lighter 
fuel bursts into a sudden blaze through which men and 
animals pass or are driven. In places where the rite of 
fire-walking in its special form is observed, a pit is dug 
in which quantities of firewood are burned, and the per- 
formers walk through the blazing embers. The materials 
are provided by levies on the residents of the village or 
quarter in which the fire is lighted, or are collected from 
the jungle by the people who, as we have seen, are at 
leisure during this season. There is also a rule that the 
builders of the fire are entitled to plunder any fuel which 
they may require. In Chanda, in the Central Provinces, 
where, as we shall see, two fires are lighted, it is said that 
the materials must be stolen In Poona cow-dung cakes 
are stolen for the fire wherever they may be found.® In 
Lower Bengal “the head men of the villages, or the chiefs 
of the trades, first contribute their quotas; the rest collect 
whatever they can lay hands on—fences, doorposts, and 
even furniture, if not vigilantly protected. If these things be 
once added to the pile, the owner cannot reclaim them, 
and it is a point of honour to acquiesce ; any measures, 
however, are allowable to prevent their being carried off.” 7 

4 Gazetteer Bombay City and Island (1909), vol. i., pp. 175 et seg. 3 Gazetteer 


Bombay Presidency, vol. xviii. (1885), Part i., pp. 254 e¢ seg. ; vol. vi. (1880), 
pe 29. For the rites in Marwar see J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan (1884), 
vol. i., pp. 595 ef seg. 

5 Chanda Gazetteer (1909), vol. i., p. 91. Compare the looting of fuel for 
bonfires in England, /o/k-Lore, vol. xxiii. (1912), pp. 421 ef seg. ; vol. xxiv. 
(1913), p. 85; vol. xxi. (1910), p. 38. Miss C. S. Burne has kindly supplied 
these references. 

€ Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xviii. (1885), Part i., p. 292. 

7H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures, chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus 
(1862), vol. ii., p. 227. 
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We seem to reach a more primitive stratum of folk-usage 
when a tree, not a pile of firewood, is burned. In Kumaun, 
in the lower Himalaya, a middle-sized tree, or a branch of 
a large tree, is cut down and stripped of its leaves, each clan 
having a tree of its own. Young men of each clan beg 
scraps of cloth, known as Chir, from which the tree gains 
its name, and these are tied to it. A fire is lighted near 
the tree, and on the last day of the feast an astrologer fixes 
a lucky time for the burning of the tree. After it is burned 
the people leap over the ashes, believing that in this 
way they get rid of itch and other skin diseases.® While 
the tree is burning there is a contest between members 
of the various clans, each striving to carry off a piece 
of the cloth from the tree of another clan. It is supposed 
to be lucky to succeed in doing this, and a clan which loses 
a rag in this way is not permitted to set up their tree until 
the insult is avenged.?° 

By another account from the same region, on the 11th 
day of the month Phalguna, known as “ Rag-binding Day” 
(Chirbandhan), people collect two small pieces of cloth 
from each house, one white, the other coloured, and offer 
them to the Sakti, or consort of Bhairava, an old earth god. 
Then they take a pole, split at the top, so as to admit 
of two sticks being placed transversely at right angles 
to each other, and from these the rags are hung. The pole 
is planted on a piece of level ground, and the people move 
round it, singing the Holi songs in honour of Krishna and 
his cowherd girls, the Gopis. On the last day of the feast 
this pole is burned. Two days after thanksgivings are 
made for the birth of a child, a marriage in the family, 


8Compare the burning of the tree in the agricultural ritual of the Celts, 
J. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts (1911), pp. 200, 265. 


? In Greece leaping thrice through a bonfire on St. John Baptist’s Day (24th 
June) gets rid of fleas, J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion (1910), p. 37. 


10 North Indian Notes and Queries, vol. iii. (1893), p. 92. 
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or some other good fortune. The officiating Brahman 
is remunerated by a house cess, and he marks the donors 
on the forehead with turmeric." 

The Biyars of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
“bury the old year” on the 13th of the light half of the month 
Pis (29th December, 1913). They plant in the ground 
a stake of the cotton tree, and the Baiga, or village 
medicine-man, sets it alight. Stalks of barley are parched 
in the fire and eaten, and lumps of cow dung are thrown 
into the fire. Next day the ashes are thrown about, and 
people mark their foreheads with them. On the third 
day the men sing songs, and fling earth and cow dung 
at the women, and throw about coloured powder. The 
feast ends in general debauchery.” 

The Red Karens of Burma set up a new post in or near 
the village every year in the month of April. The old posts 
are left standing, and are not renewed if they fall into 
decay. After the erection of the post there is a rude May- 
pole dance round it to the accompaniment of drums and 
gongs, and much drinking and eating of pig. That 
observant traveller, Dr. John Fryer, writing of the Kar- 
natak, says: “In their Hooly, which is at their other Seed- 
time, I observed they cut a whole Tree down to the Roots, 
and lopped off the under-Branches till it became strait, 
they shoulder’d it with great Clamour, the Brachmin 
beginning a Note which they all followed: Thus they 
brought it into the Pale of their Pagoda, before which, 
easing it down at one end, the foremost made a Salam, and 
hoisted it with the same Noise again, and about they went 
three or four times repeating the same; which being 
finished, the Avch-Brachmin digs an hole, and baptizes 


uE. T.:Atkinson, Gazetteer Himalayan Districts (1884), vol. ii., pp. 368 
et seg. 7 


12 W, Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh (1896), vol. ii., pp. 137 et seg. 


18 Gazetteer Upper Burma (1900), vol. i., p. 529. 
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it with Holy Water, wherein they fix the Tree, crowning it 
with Flags aloft,and about the Body up to the Green Boughs 
they bind Wisps of Straw, to which they put Fire, and look 
earnestly on the Flame, according to the Ascent of which 
the Brachmin pronounces his Auguries: then they offer 
Rice and Flowers, painting their bodies with the Ashes, 
departing with a Mace of Flowers carried before them, 
beating of Drums and a great Noise.” !4 In the Chanda 
District of the Central Provinces, a coconut is hung from 
a pole in the middle of the Holi fire; when it falls the 
people secure the burnt kernel, eat it, and smear themselves 
with the ashes from the fire. This coconut has been 
interpreted as a survival of human sacrifice, the nut bearing 
a curious resemblance to a human head; but this seems 
doubtful. The Pavras, a forest tribe of Khandesh, dig 
a pit, into which a wooden pole is thrust and lighted at 
night. In the Jabalpur District, in the centre of the 
fire a pole is fixed with a flag on the top. When it burns 
the direction in which it falls is regarded as an omen,— 
east and west being lucky; south, the home of the dead, 
unlucky ; north, neutral. If the flag burns and floats up in 
the air, severe famine is indicated.” In other parts of the 
same Province, one month before the Holi feast, a stick 
of the castor-oil plant, which possesses mystical powers of 
removing tabu or curing witchcraft, is fixed in the ground, 
and round it the materials for the fire are piled!® In the 
Balaghat District, a piece of the sacred cotton-tree (semal) 
must form part of the pile. 


MA New Account of the East Indies, ed. by W. Crooke, Hakluyt Society 
(1912), vol. ii., pp. 79-80. 

15 Chanda Gazetteer (1909), vol. i., p. 9I. 

16 Bombay Gazetteer (1880), vol. xii., p. 100. 

17 Tubbulpore Gazetteer (1909), vol. i., p. 90. 

18 W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India (1896), 
vol. ii., pp. 20, 275. 

19 Veotmal Gazetteer (1908), vol. i., p. 53. 

20 Balaghat Gazetteer (1907), vol. i., p. 123. 
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Sometimes certain things, regarded as “ offerings,’—a 
theory which, as I shall try to show later on, seems to be 
mistaken,—are thrown into the fire. Thus, in the Raigarh 
District, at the Holi feast, the village headman takes a hen, 
seven eggs, twenty-one cowry shells,—seven being a mystic 
number,—and some rice to the place where the fire is to be 
lighted, and there buries these things in a hole about a foot 
deep, and on the top of them plants a branch of the castor- 
oil plant. It is not stated that the fire is built up round 
the branch, but, from parallel instances, this is probably 
the case. From many reports of such “offerings” they 
seem to be in the nature of firstfruits. Thus,in the Madras 
District of Nellore, a fire is lighted in every village, on which 
a cake is placed, and the right of bringing this is regarded 
as an honourable privilege.” The Ramoshis, a forest tribe 
in the Deccan, light a small heap of cow-dung cakes before 
each house, in the middle of which is set a small piece of 
sugar-cane, a copper coin, and five pieces of dried coco 
kernel In Sambalpur, in the Central Provinces, the 
Mahalgundi or Gundikai festival is held at the full moon 
of the month Phalguna, the date of the Holi in North India. 
On that day, for the first time, people eat new gram, the 
fruit of the mango, and, among the lower classes, the mahua 
(Bassia latifolia) flowers, just as new rice is eaten at the 
Nuakhia festival, later in the year. These foods are eaten 
by the male members of the family, sitting together, facing 
eastwards. Some of the new food is offered to the family 
and village god. The Gonds of the same District offer 
fruits to their god, Būrha Deo; this is an offering of first- 
fruits, and takes place at the time of the Holi24 Among 
the Pavras, a forest tribe in Bombay, every one brings a 
piece of bread, some rice, and a cock; portions of these are 


*! Chhatisgarh Feudatory States Gazetteer (1909), vol. i, p. 171. 
2 Nellore District Manual (1873), p. 195. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xviii. (1885), Part. i., p. 414. 
4 Sambalpur Gazetteer (1909), vol. i., p. 87 et seg. 
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thrown into the fire, and the remainder given to friends.” 
The Gaddis of the Panjab Hills eat parched maize, 
apparently ceremonially, at the Holi. In parts of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the presentation of 
firstfruits is absent, but some people throw into the fire 
cow-dung cakes and five sticks; they rub themselves and 
their children with the greasy condiment with which the 
bride and bridegroom are anointed before marriage, and, 
scraping the dirt thus produced off their bodies, they throw 
it into the fire.?” 

Probably, in the more primitive form of the rite, the fire 
was lighted with “pure” fire, that produced by friction. 
But this custom, possibly under Brahman influence,—the 
production and maintenance of the sacred fire being now 
specialized by the Agnihotra section of Brahmans,”®—does 
not seem to prevail at the present day. In the Deccan it 
is the rule that the Holi fire of the Mahar caste, now a body 
of degraded village menials, is started first, and from it that 
of the higher classes is lighted. But stealing the fire from 
them is a matter of some risk, because the Mahars are on 
the look out, and fling burning brands at the thief.” 

As a rule, the lighting of the fire is the business of the 
householder or headman for the family and village fires 
respectively. Sometimes, as among the forest tribes, a 
man becomes possessed, and to him the duty is assigned. 
Among the more Hinduized castes and tribes, a Brahman 
sometimes attends, supervizes the proceedings, repeats 
charms, and recites prayers. But,on the whole, the festival 


> Bombay Gazetteer (1880), vol. xii., p. 100. 

2 H. A. Rose, Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province (1911), vol. ii., p. 271. 

27 North Indian Notes and Queries, vol. v. (1896), p. 215. 

3 W, Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
(1896), vol. i., pp. 30-3. 

29 Yeotmal Gazetteer (1908), vol. i., p. 53; Ethnographic Survey Central 
Provinces (1911), Part ix., p. 83: Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xviii. (1885), Part i., 
p- 292. 
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is only vaguely connected with Hinduism in its orthodox 
form, except in Brahman-ridden parts of the country, like 
Lower Bengal, where the official Levite has compromised 
with, or adopted, this non-Brahman rite. Here he sprinkles 
the powder, conveys the image to the place where the fire 
is lighted, or performs rites which associate the observance 
with the cult of one of the higher gods, such as Krishna.®° 

The observances at the fire, except among the more 
Hinduized castes and tribes, seldom amount to actual 
worship. All that is done is that people ceremonially 
walk round it, as they do in the case of many other sacred 
things, keeping it on their right. Among the Ramoshis of 
Poona, the head of the house walks five times round the 
fire, sprinkling water from a pot.! The Kunbis of the 
Deccan sit round the fire, and food is thrown into it, as 
has been already described.*? In Bengal the Brahman in 
charge of the rite walks round the fire seven times. The 
observance is sometimes combined with the cult of Krishna, 
as in Orissa, where the Vaishnava worshippers of the god 
carry his image to the houses of their disciples, to whom 
they present some red powder and rosewater, and receive 
gifts in return.’ But it seems never to be connected with 
the cult of Agni, the Vedic fire-god, and there is good 
evidence that the fully developed fire-cult, in its modern 
form, is of later date than the Vedic age, and is largely 
due to missionaries from Iran, where, as among the modern 
Parsis, it has been elaborated and systematized. 

The ashes are valued as a preservative against all the 
vague forms of ill-luck, and as a protection against spirit 
agency. In the Central Provinces they are used to avert 
the Evil Eye, and for the cure of scorpion stings. In 
Central India the Mahrattas “cast the ashes upon one 

30 H. H. Wilson, of. cit., vol. ii., pp. 224 et seg. 
*! Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xviii. (1885), Part i., p. 414. 
32 bid., p. 292. 


3 H. H. Wilson, of. cit., vol. ii., p. 226. 
*4 Seoni Gazetteer (1907), vol. i., p. 56 et seg. 
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another, and throw them in the air, repeating their favourite 
extemporary stanzas, full of the grossest indelicacy, into 
which they freely introduce the names of their superiors, 
coupled with the most abominable allusions.” 3 

The most interesting observance on the day when the 
fire is lighted is that of leaping through the flames, or 
walking on hot embers, usually collected in a pit dug for 
that purpose. At the village of Phalen in the Mathura 
District Mr. F. S. Growse observed that, though the heat 
was intense, “the lads of the village kept on running close 
round it, jumping and dancing and brandishing their /athzs 
[bludgeons], while the Panda [village priest] went down and 
dipped in the pond and then, with his dripping pagri 
[turban] and dkoti [loin-cloth] on, ran back and made a feint 
of passing through the fire. In reality he only jumped over 
the outermost verge of the smouldering ashes and then 
darted into his cell again, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
spectators, who say that the former incumbent used to do 
it much more thoroughly. If on the next recurrence of the 
festival the Panda shows himself equally timid, the village 
proprietors threaten to eject him, as an impostor, from the 
land which he holds rent-free simply on the score of his 
being fire-proof.” 36 

Since Mr. Growse witnessed the performance at Phalen, 
Captain G. R. Hearn has supplied further particulars. For 
some eight days before the Holi the Panda stayed in a mud 
hut near the village tank, spending his time in prayer and 
fasting, his only food being milk. A bonfire was made of 
wild caper branches with a substratum of cow-dung cakes. 
Before the pile was set alight women walked round it, and 
wound skeins of cotton round it. Some men postured in 
the village square dressed in long white garments, half 
stupefied with drink, and with their faces painted red. The 

35 T. D. Broughton, Letters written in a Mahratta Camp during the year 
Z809, ed. 1892, pp. 69, 71. 

36 F. S. Growse, Mathura: a District Memoir, 3rd ed. (1883), p. 93. 
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fire-walking took place at night, according to some at an 
auspicious time fixed by an astrologer; but the Panda in 
his hut constantly passed his hand through the flame of a 
lamp, and, when this no longer burned his flesh, he declared 
that the hour had arrived. The fire was then lighted, and 
the villagers, armed with short clubs, circled round the fire, 
dancing and keeping the people away. The dry thorns 
blazed up fiercely, and, if the Panda passed through the 
flame at once, it would be a miracle if he escaped without 
severe burns. He leisurely disrobed, went to the tank, 
accompanied by an old woman, entered the water, and 
dipped two or three times, being dressed only in a turban 
and loin-cloth. The old woman preceded him on his return 
with a brass pot full of water, which she threw on the edge 
of the fire, and then the Panda jumped through it, sinking 
nearly to the knees in the burning cowdung, the flames of 
which, however, are not very severe. He is said to escape 
without singeing even the hair on his legs. He told 
Captain Hearn that he knew spells (szantra) which he 
communicates to his successor in office, but only on his 
deathbed. There was no suspicion that he was under the 
influence of drugs.*” 

The Bhils of Khandesh, at the Holi, dig a hole four feet 
long and eighteen inches deep, which is filled with live 
coals. The priest mutters an invocation, fans the coals till 
they grow bright, offers a chicken, waves a sword six times 
over the fire, and then orders a Bhil to walk upon it. He 
takes six steps in the fire three times in succession. Mr. 
Horst, a European officer who happened to be present, sus- 
pected trickery, but he found that the feet of the performer 
were not burnt or blistered, and the same was the case with 
his orderly, a Muhammadan from Oudh, who volunteered to 
walk through the fire.*® | 

Similar accounts from other parts of the country are 

37 Man, vol. v. (1905), pp. 154-5. 


38 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xii. (1880), p. 93 2. 
E 
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humerous. Inthe Nilgiri Hills, in Madras, fire-walking is 
done on the Monday following the new moon of February. 
The fire is lighted by an Udaya, or priest of Siva, who 
throws into it a coconut and some plantains, sprinkles a 
little holy water upon it, burns camphor and incense, and 
then leads the procession through the fire? At Coonoor, 
in the same District, during the fire-walking rite, a young 
bull is forced to go across the fire-pit before the devotees, 
and the owners of heifers which have given their first calf 
during the year take precedence of other people in the 
ceremony, and bring milk which is sprinkled on the burning 
embers.*? Among the Devangas of Cochin a member of 
the caste becomes possessed, and is regarded as a Veli- 
chapad or oracle-giver of the deity. He points out the 
place where the fire-pit is to be dug. It is filled with six 
or seven cart-loads of fuel, which is burned until it becomes 
a mass of glowing embers. The images of the gods are 
worshipped, and the castemen and others who are under a 
vow purify themselves with their priest, by bathing in the 
nearest tank or river. “The priest first walks on the glow- 
ing charcoal, and is at once followed by the castemen, who 
are in a state of fervent piety. Formerly they used to walk 
over it three times, but they now do it only once.” 41 

In another form of the rite a cart-load or two of wood is 
burned, and the red-hot ashes are strewn on the ground. 
The temple priest does worship, standing in a diagram 
representing flowers and drawn on the ground. Then a 


39 Nilgiri Gazetteer (1908), vol. i., p. 325. 

40 Jbid., vol. i., p. 339. Compare the custom in Ireland, when a man 
wearing a horse’s head rushed through the flames, as surrogate or representa- 
tive of all other cattle, J. A. MacCulloch, of. cit., p. 215. In Brandenburgh 
sickness of swine was cured by driving the animals through a fire, which was 
lighted by the friction of a rope, or by some similar device, F. B. Gummere, 
Germanic Origins (1892), p. 401: J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. trans. 
(1883), vol. ii., p. 605. 

“L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Zhe Cochin Tribes and Castes, vol. ii. 
(1912), p. 369. 
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Nambiyar Brahman becomes possessed and treads down 
the red-hot ashes." | 

Such rites are not confined to Hindus. In Gujarat the 
Muhammadan Phadali or “ spirit-musician” becomes pos- 
sessed. A pit is filled with hot embers, and a woman who 
has made a vow to perform the dahlim rite at marriage, in 
the seventh month of pregnancy, or at the initiation of a 
boy, comes up, and, keeping time with the Phadali’s song, 
takes the glowing coals in her hands, crushes them till they 
become black, and then dancing in the pit stamps out the 
fire with her feet. Cases do happen in which the fire- 
walker suffers severe injury; but when this occurs it is 
attributed to the neglect of the rules of ceremonial purity, 
or to want of cleanliness in cooking the food for the feast, 
or in plastering the floor where the fire is lighted. At 
the feast of the Muharram a hole (a/éwa) is filled with fire, 
and people with drawn swords jump over it, invoking the 
martyrs who are commemorated at this feast, with shouts 
of “Ya ’Ali, Hasan, Husain, Dulha,’—the martyrs and the 
bridegroom of the tragedy.*4 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the question of the 
immunity of the performer from burns in the course of the 
fire-walking rite. There seems to be little or no evidence 
that any special protective drugs or other substances are 
rubbed on the feet of the fire-walkers. In some cases it is 
clear that they do not walk actually upon the blazing 
embers, but on the sides of the pile or pit, or the embers 
are covered with a layer of ashes which do not readily 
conduct heat. To this may be added the fact that the 
feet of Indian peasants, accustomed to walk barefoot, 
become hardened like leather. Mr. N. W. Thomas writes: 


12 /bid, vol. ii., pp. 135-6. 
43 Bombay Gazettecer, vol. ix. (1898), part ii., p. 151. 


14 Jbid, p. 135; S. H. Bilgrami, C. Willmott, Historical and Descriptive 
Sketch of H.H. The Nizams Dominions (1883), vol. i., p. 360; G. A. 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-/slam, 2nd ed. (1883), p. 113. 
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—“Prima facie we have no reason to suppose that a certain 
amount of auto-suggestive anaesthesia during the perform- 
ance of the rite, followed by a suppression of inflammatory 
symptoms, for which European hypnotic clinics can supply 
parallels, will not suffice to explain the facts.” 3 

With the usual outburst of obscenity and sexual licence 
the proceedings of the first day of the Holi feast conclude. 

On the second day follow the customs of flinging dust 
and other dirt, with coloured water, on the spectators. 

In the Balaghat District of the Central Provinces the 
people fling dust and cow dung on each other, and worship 
the local god, Gardeo, to whom women pray for the removal 
of barrenness.46 At Poona this takes place on the eleventh 
bright day of the month Phalguna, when the people visit 
their priest or a temple of Vishnu, where coloured water is 
thrown over them; from this time till the full moon they 
shout abuse on any one they meet, and rub red powder on 
their clothes and faces.47 Among the Ramoshis of the 
same district, on the day after the fire is lighted, they 
throw filth at each other, pour mud out of a pot on any 
respectable man they chance to meet, and challenge him 
to a wrestling match; next day cow dung is flung on all 
well-dressed people.*® The red dust (aézr) used in these 
orgies is usually made from the flour of the sezghara water- 
nut (Traba bispinosa), which grows in tanks, and this is 
dyed with colour extracted from the red sandalwood 
(Pterocarpus santalinus), or it is tinged orange or yellow 
with the flowers of the dhak tree (Butea frondosa)™ Brough- 
ton gives a curious account of the water-flinging in the 
Mahratta camp, when Sindhiya used for the purpose a 
hand fire-engine worked by a dozen men: “ we were alter- 

45 Man, vol. iv. (1904), p. 57. 

46 Balaghat Gazetteer (1907), vol. i., p. 123. 

*" Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xviii. (1885), Part i., p. 254 et seg. 

48 bid., p. 414. 
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nately powdered and drenched, till the floor on which we 
sat was covered some inches in depth with a kind of pink 
and orange-coloured mud. Such a scene I never witnessed 
in my life.” 50 

At some places, on this day, the rite of swinging the 
images of the gods is performed. In the olden days the 
hook-swinging of a human victim fastened to a pole was 
done, but this, except perhaps in some very remote parts 
of the country, has fallen into disuse since it was prohibited 
by the British Government. In the Chhindwara District of 
the Central Provinces the Bhumka or medicine-man of the 
forest tribes used to be swung on the Meghnad post at the 
Holi feast, a hook being fastened in the flesh of his back; 
now he is secured to the cross-beam by a rope®! In 
Hoshangabad the rite is known as “the swinging of the 
hero” (dir phirna). “This was originally hook-swinging 
(charak pija), but the hook is nearly abolished now. In 
some villages, for the name of the thing, a hook is passed 
through the swinger’s back, but his body is supported by a 
rope passed round his waist. Sometimes a pumpkin is 
swung round seven times, three one way and four the 
other. The man who swung used generally to be a man 
who had vowed to do it in case some wish was performed ; 
if no such person appeared, some one had to be hired for 
the purpose. If a woman makes a vow, she climbs up the 
pole, but does not swing, and never did. The tall upright 
pole, painted red, with pegs in it to climb up by, is called 
Meghnath, but there does not seem to be a reference 
to the brother of Rawun, or, at any rate, none is now 


understood. Almost every village of any size has a 
Meghnath.” 5 


50 Op. cit., p. 67. 5l Chhindwara Gazetteer (1907), vol. i., p. 242. 


52C., A. Elliott, Hoshungabad Settlement Report (1867), p. 126. Meghnath 
would mean ‘‘ Rain Lord”; but the proper term is Meghanada (“‘ Cloud, 
noise of rain or thunder”). Indrajit or Meghanada was son of the demon 
Ravana, who appears in the Ramayana Epic. 
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This leads us to the sexual conflict which occurs at the 
festival. I have elsewhere quoted the account of the custom 
at Mathura by Mr. F. S. Growse.53 Captain G. R. Hearne 
writes :—“ At the other Jat villages in the northern part of 
the Mathura district, Jan and Bathen, a peculiar game is 
played about the time of the Holi. The men arm them- 
selves with branches of trees and form a ring, while the 
women with stout ¿tts or staves, and with savzs [sheets] 
drawn over their faces, fiercely assault the ring and break 
it, soundly belabouring the men. Separate rings are formed 
by the Jats and by the Chamārs [curriers] or low castes. 
Finally they return to the village in pairs, the man chanting 
a song, and the woman, when he has finished, driving him 
on a few paces.” He notes that it is curious that the Jats, 
supposed to be “Indo-Aryans,” perform this rite. It is, 
however, now certain that the Jats are descended from 
Scythians or Huns, who invaded Northern India. The rite 
was either introduced from abroad, or more probably is 
borrowed from the so-called “ Dravidians.” 5t 

Among the Gonds and other forest tribes of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, who have what is called by Hindustani- 
speaking observers “the breaking of the sugar ball” (gur 
tutna) performed about the time of the Holi, “a stout pole, 
some twelve or fifteen feet high, is set up, and a lump of 
gur {coarse sugar from which the treacle has not been 
removed], with a rupee in it, placed on the top, and round 
it the Gond women... take their stand, each with a little 
green tamarind rod in her hands. The men collect out- 
side, and each has a kind of shield, made of two parallel 
sticks joined by a cross-piece held in the hand, to protect 
themselves from the blows. They make a rush together, 
and one of them swarms up the pole, the women all the 
time plying their tamarind rods vigorously; and it is no 
child’s play, as the men’s backs attest the next day. When 


58 Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India (1896), vol. ii., p. 316. 
54 Man, vol. v. (1905), p. 155. 
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he gets to the top he takes the piece of gur and slips down, 
and gets off as rapidly as he can. This is done five or six 
times over, with the greatest good humour, and generally 
ends with an attack of the women ex masse on all the men. 
It is a regular Saturnalia for the women, who lose all fear 
and respect even for a Settlement Officer; and on one 
occasion when he was looking on, he only escaped by the 
most abject submission, and presentation of rupees.” 5 

Among the Bhils of Western India at the Holi “another 
of their frolics is to plant a small tree branch firmly in the 
ground. Round this men and women gather, the women 
round the tree, the men outside. One man rushing in tries 
to uproot the tree, when all the women set on him and 
thrash him so soundly that he has to retire. Another man 
steps in, and he too is belaboured, and makes his escape. 
Thus the play goes on, till one man luckier or thicker 
skinned than the rest, bears off the tree, but seldom without 
a load of blows that cripples him for days.” 56 With this we 
may compare the custom among the Kafirs, at the Dizanedu 
festival in July, when women have the privilege of seizing 
men and ducking them in streams.°’ In Madras, on the 
third day of the Holi, the Lambadis, gipsy-like carriers, 
sing, dance, and dress in gala attire. The men snatch 
away the food which has been prepared by the women, and 
run away amidst protests from the women, who sometimes 
chastize them.*® 

It is significant, in this connection, that among the Bhils 
the Bhagoria, or day before the Holi, is the time when the 
young men and their friends abduct girls; some time after 
due payment of the bride-price is made, and the unions are 
legalized.°? 


55 C. A. Elliott, of. cit., pp. 126 et seq. 

5° Bombay Gazetteer (1880), vol. vi., p. 21. 

57 Sir G. S. Robertson, The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush (1896), p. 592. 

58 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India (1909), vol. iv., p. 230. 
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The last of the distinctive Holi observances is the pro- 
cession. ‘These processions seem to be practically confined 
to Western and Central India. At Ajmer, the Oswal 
merchants have a procession, in which a man known as the 
Rao or “Chief” is dressed up as a bridegroom and, seated 
on a cot, is carried in procession through their quarter. 
Men and women pour red water through syringes on the 
Rao, who carries an open umbrella to ward off the deluge. 
At Beawar in Rajputana, a similar figure, called Badshah, 
“King,” is led through the streets amidst singing and 
dancing, and is pelted with red powder. After the féte the 
Badshah in his robes is taken to pay his respects to the 
British Magistrate.6© Another observer thus describes the 
scene in Central India :—“ The most remarkable incident 
of the day was a procession.... The principal figure in it 
was a fat merchant, who, after having been fully intoxicated, 
represented the companion of Holica. Bestriding a small 
donkey, his face smeared with ochre, a string of the most 
heterogeneous objects round his neck, and his head covered 
with flowers, he moved along, held upon the donkey by two 
staggering acolytes; and behind him came the travesty of 
a royal parasol, made out of the bottom of an old basket 
fastened on toacane. His cortége consisted of a drunken 
and vociferous crowd of half-naked men and women, who 
howled and rolled themselves on the ground, like the chorus 
of the antique Silenus, and naked children, decked with 
flowers, ran in front, blowing earthenware horns or beating 
cracked tomtoms [drums]. In this order the procession 
traversed the méla, or fair, swollen by all the vagabonds on 
its route, and assailed by a shower of harmless projectiles, 
such as sacks of purple powder or rotten fruit. When it 
reached the plain a halt was made, and the crowd danced 
round the pseudo-Silenus, indulging in plentiful libations of 
the mowrah spirit.” In Bombay, one of the most notable 


8° Gazetteer Ajmer-Merwara (1904), p. 40. 
ĉl L. Rousselet, Zzdia and its Native Princes (1878), p. 345, with a drawing. 
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observances at the Holi festival is the Varghoda, or “ Bride- 
groom mounted on a horse” procession of the Pathari 
Prabhus, who are Government servants, clerks, and 
pleaders. On this day a beggar boy was selected to act 
the part of bridegroom (var). He was mounted on a horse 
with his face to the tail and decked in tinsel. He paraded 
the city followed by a line of carts full of men disguised as 
dancing-girls,s monkeys, and the like, and with persons 
dressed to represent popular and unpopular citizens or 
countrymen, and bearing appropriate mottoes and legends. © 
By another account, the part of bridegroom was taken by 
a Brahman, who was paid five rupees for the performance. 
He was dressed in a coat (7a@ma), and wore a cone-shaped, 
snuff-coloured turban, and rode on a horse, with a very long 
Chinese umbrella over his head. Some years ago the dis- 
orderly conduct at the procession led to its prohibition by 
the police authorities, but this was withdrawn in deference 
to an appeal by the Prabhu community. For seven years 
the procession was discontinued owing to the ravages of 
plague. JI am not informed that it has since that time been 
revived.® 

We are at once reminded by these processions of the 
Persian Ride of the Beardless One, which has recently been 
discussed by Dr. Frazer. An early account is that of 
Albiruni:® “ Bahar-cashn, the feast of the Riding of 
Alkausaj. This day was the beginning of spring at the 
time of the Kisras. Then a thin-bearded (Kausaj) man 
used to ride about, fanning himself with a fan to express 
his rejoicing at the end of the cold season and the coming 
of the warm season. This custom is in Persia still kept up 


82 Gazetteer Bombay City and Island (1909), vol. i., pp. 175 et seg. 
63 Balaji Sitaram Kothare, Hindu Holidays (1904), p. 99. 
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for fun.” He was doused with cold water, ice and snow, 
and if people did not contribute when he halted at their 
doors, he used to befoul their garments with mud or a 
mixture of red ochre and water. Professor E. G. Browne 
has kindly translated for me another account from the best 
modern Persian Dictionary: “Kusa barnashin was the 
name of a festival amongst the Parsi (Zoroastrians) in 
Persia, in which on the first of the month Azar they 
mounted a man with a scanty beard [on a horse, mule, 
donkey, or the like], anointing his body with ‘warm’ drugs, 
and making him eat ‘warm’ food. He held a fan in his 
hand, with which he fanned himself, complaining of the 
heat, while the people on all sides pelted him with snow 
and ice, and gave him something [presumably money], and 
if anyone refused to give him anything, he used to pour 
over his [the refuser’s] clothes ink or black earth, which he 
had with him. Thus he used to conduct himself for a 
certain definite period by permission of the authorities ; but 
if he exceeded this permission, he was punished. The 
Parsis held the day in honour and respect, for they say that 
on this day Jamshid [first] brought pearls out of the sea, 
and that on this day happiness or misery is allotted to 
mankind by the predestination of God Most High. And 
the Arabs call this day Rukab-i-Kiisaj [The Scanty- 
bearded Man’s Riding].” 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that in Central 
and Southern India a sort of mystery play is performed to 
commemorate the death of Kamadeva, the god of love and 
fertility. The Kotas, on the first Monday after the January 
new moon, propitiate Kama-taraya by a feast said to bea 
continuous scene of licentiousness and debauchery. The 
observances include the lighting of a fire at a temple, music, 
dancing, and cadging for presents of grain and butter, which 
are cooked, offered to the god, and finally shared between 
the priests and the worshippers. Then follows a burlesque 
representation of a Toda funeral, in which the part of the 
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sacrificial buffaloes is taken by men wearing buffalo horns 
and their bodies covered with black cloth. In the Chanda 
District of the Central Provinces, at the Holi, two fires are 
lighted, and the festival is supposed to symbolize the death 
of Kamadeva and the rejoicings at his rebirth.” The 
Mannewars, a tribe allied to the Gonds, perform a rite at 
the Holi which explains the lighting of the double fire. 
They make two human figures intended to represent Kama, 
god of love, and Rati, his wife. The male figure is thrown 
into the fire with a live chicken or an egg. This, it is 
suggested, represents a human sacrifice, but this interpreta- 
tion is, as we shall see, doubtful.68 In Bengal, after the 
flinging of the coloured water, “a bonfire is made on a 
spot previously prepared, and a sort of Guy Fawkes-like 
effigy, termed Holika, made of bamboo laths and straw, is 
formally carried to it and committed to the flames. In 
villages and small towns the bonfire is public, and is made 
outside the houses. The figure is conveyed to the spot 
by Brahmans or Vaishnavas, in regular procession, attended 
by musicians and singers. Upon their arrival at the spot, 
the image is placed in the centre of the pile, and the 
officiating Brahman, having circumambulated it seven 
times, sets it on fire.”® A few years ago, at the 
Ramgarh Hill in the Native State of Sirguja, south of 
Mirzapur, a record of a drama performed at the Holi 
festival, with a cave theatre in which it was acted, was 
discovered.” We may suspect a survival of similar per- 
formances in the Holi observances now carried out in the 
Poona District, where boys dressed as dancing-girls take 
the place of women at the Holi festival, and perform a 


6 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India (1909), vol. iv., p. 14 
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baton dance (¢eprza), in which twenty or thirty young men 
move in a circle to the sound of a drum and pipe, each 
armed with a bludgeon, which they clash alternately 
against the sticks of the dancers before and behind them. 
Besides dancing, they play games, such as Tiger and Sheep, 
Fox and Dog, and Prisoner's Base. They also wrestle and 
perform feats of strength at the stone which embodies the 
demon Vetala.1_ When we remember the probable origin 
of the term Holi, and that a part of the rite is bawling and 
beating the mouth with the back of the hand, which 
elsewhere seems to be a sign of mourning,” we may 
suspect that this is the wailing for the death of a vegetation 
deity, whose image has been consumed in the fire, perhaps 
combined with rejoicings for his resurrection, the orgiastic 
ritual of the present day disguising the primitive form of 
the observance. 

Lastly, divination is practised by observing the smoke of 
the Holi fire. This is an ancient practice, since in the 
Atharvaveda we find mention of a functionary, known as 
“He of the Dung-smoke” (Sakadhiima), who used to 
predict weather for a traveller by observing the smoke of 
burning cow dung.’ Omens are also taken from the smoke 
of the fire-sacrifice (oma), and in Borneo from that of the 
funeral pyre. In Gujarat, on the morning of the third of 
the light fortnight of the month Baisakh, a man sits in the 
open with a burning cow-dung cake in his hand. If the 
smoke moves towards the sun, there will be heavy rain ; if 
it forms a wreath and passes high over his head, there will 


71 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xviii. (1885), Part i., p. 293. 
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be partial or complete failure of rain.” The mnemonic 
lines current in Northern India tell that if the smoke of the 
Holi fire blows to the west, the season will be good ; to the 
east, the rain will be partial ; to the south, wealth will be 
destroyed, but hemp and grass will grow in their season ; 
to the north, rain wil] surely fall. If the smoke blow to all 
four quarters of the sky, the people will be miserable, and 
the king will be slain; if the blaze go straight up to 
heaven, there will be war on the earth.’6 

Having thus, from a large collection of material, given a 
summary of the Holi observances, we may attempt very 
briefly to interpret their significance. 

The rites are purely animistic, or pre-animistic ; at any 
rate, they have no connexion with orthodox Hinduism. 
The otiose legends which profess to explain the rites are 
figments of a later age invented to bring it in line with 
Brahmanism. 

Thus, we are told, Holika was a cannibal Rakhshasi or 
female demon, who levied a toll of a child daily. When 
one unhappy mother was forced to pay the tribute, she 
consulted a wise ascetic, who told her that the monster 
would fall down and die if she once were forced to listen 
to foul abuse. So, when she came to demand the child, the 
village boys and girls assailed her with ribaldry, and she 
died. But, to make assurance doubly sure, they immedi- 
ately cremated her.” It is, however, obvious that Holika, 
the ogress, is only the impersonation or projection of the 
devouring fire: she was developed from the fire, not the 
fire from her. 

Again, when the demon Tarakasura oppressed the gods, 


15 Bombay Gazetteer (1901), vol. ix., Part i., p. 353. 
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they determined that Skanda or Karttikeya, god of war, 
should be created to destroy him. They induced Kama, 
god of love, to inflame Siva, who was then engaged in 
austerities, with desire to unite with his consort, Parvati. 
Siva fell a victim to the temptation, but in his wrath he 
poured a flame of fire from his third eye on Kama, who 
was burnt to ashes. Hence the fire is lighted annually on 
the day of his death.”® The object of the story is clearly 
to associate the fire with the cultus of Siva. 

Again, the pious Prahlada was a follower of Vishnu; but 
his father, a wicked demon named Hiranykasipu, to punish 
his son’s apostacy, induced his sister, Holi or Holika, to 
torture Prahlada. This scheme cameto naught. She herself 

was burnt to death by Vishnu, who entered for the purpose 
into a pillar of red-hot iron.” As before, the object of 
the tale is to associate the feast with the cultus of Vishnu. 

We have seen that the festival marks not only the close 
of one of the seasons, but also the end of the year in its 
older form. It is thus a crisis,a No Man’s time, a rite de 
assage, as M. van Gennep terms it. It is at such times, 
for instance, during the intercalary months, that festivals in 
the nature of the Saturnalia, accompanied by ribaldry and 
obscene rites, very commonly occur.8® Such observances 
are associated with one or other of the chief agricultural 
seasons, especially with seed-time and harvest, or, as in the 
present case, with the death of the old and the rebirth of 
the new year. On the principles of mimetic magic, 
orgiastic rites are supposed to recruit and re-invigorate the 
exhausted energies of the year that has passed, and to 
promote fresh and healthy activity in the coming season. 
This is represented by the burning of Kama, god of 
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fertility, or of. the tree which is the more primitive form of 
the rite. 

One of the agencies which help to secure the promotion 
of fertility is fire. It is both a purifier and an agency for 
the dispersal of sana. Among races which, like the 
Hindus, practise cremation of the dead, it slays the foul 
Pisachas, the impersonation of bodily corruption, and 
releases the purified soul to join the Pitri, or sainted dead. 
It conveys the sweet savour, the ana of the sacrifice, with 
that of the firstfruits which are. cast into it, and spreads 
their refreshing influence far and wide. Here the functions 
of the removal of the influences which check fertility and 
the invigoration of fertility itself meet and combine: the 
mana dispersed by the flames performs both objects. 
Hence it is hardly necessary, as Mr. Hartland does,’ in 
order to account for the practice of passing men or animals 
through the fire, to accept the theory of Mannhardt or Dr. 
Frazer that we have here a magical method of securing a 
due supply of sunshine, the sun being a well-known source 
of fertility, particularly as Dr. Frazer himself, in his last 
treatment of this subject, has abandoned this view.62 At 
the same time, some of us may still be inclined to accept 
the belief that, as in the case of the Celtic Samhain, men 
thought it necessary to assist the powers of growth which 
were in danger and eclipse in the winter, by the agency of 


fire. 
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The custom of leaping over the fire is, then, partly due to 
the belief that it is purgative; partly, that it promotes con- 
ception in women; partly, that the higher the leapers jump, 
the higher the crops are believed to grow. In the Greek 
rite of the Amphidromia the object is in part purificatory, 
and in part the object is to present the child duly to the 
sacred hearth. The two fires which in one of the Indian 
cases are lighted, one communal and the other domestic, 
may perhaps be compared with the Prytaneum and the 
family hearth respectively.® 

In the case recorded from the Mathura District, the 
Panda or Kherapati is induced or forced to pass through 
the fire. The word Panda is a later title of this official ; 
the more primitive name, Kherapati, means “ Lord of the 
mound on which the village is built,’ the non-Brahmanical 
medicine-man, ghost-scarer, exorcist, who acts as priest, not 
to the orthodox deities, but of the village gods, the change 
of name indicating the gradual absorption of these gods 
into official Hinduism. He acts as the surrogate or repre- 
sentative of the community, and is provided with a glebe as 
remuneration for his services. This pretence of putting a 
man on the fire does not necessarily imply human sacrifice, 
though this may have been at one time part of the rite: 
the primary intention is that of purgation. 

The drenching with water is usually interpreted as a 
magical rain-charm, as in the case of the dousing with 
water of the Oraon priest at the Sarhil, or spring festival.8¢ 
But it seems also to be a fertility rite. Among the Krish- 
nanvakkar caste in Travancore, the maternal uncle pours 
water into a palm leaf held by bride and bridegroom.8’ 


8L. R. Farnell, 7e Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, Hibbert Lectures 
(1912), p. 28; Cults of the Greek States, vol. v. (1909), p. 356. 

857. G. Frazer, Journal of Philology, vol. xiv. (1885), p. 147 ; L. R. Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, vol. v. (1909), p. 350; J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, 
vol. iv. (1898), p. 441 et seg. 

86K, T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872), p. 261. 

87 Travancore Censu Report (1901), vol. i., p. 336.. 
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Among the Badagas, bride and bridegroom pour water on 
each other's feet; the bride makes small pools of water, 
and when asked by her relatives who made them, replies 
“ My father and my mother”.88 Among the Patané Prabhus, 
the kinsmen of the bride wash the feet of the bridegroom 
before he starts for the wedding.88 Among the Chakmas, 
an elder sprinkles rice water over the bride and bridegroom, 
pronounces them man and wife, and says a charm used for 
fruitfulness.°° The use of water in gift-giving, and in 
particular for the giving of the bride, may be connected 
with the same idea.’ 

The colouring of the water with red or yellow dyes adds 
to the efficacy of the charm. 

The sexual conflict, the fight between men and women 
in the Mathura observances, and the combat round the pole 
by the Gonds and allied tribes, seem to rest on varied 
modes of thought. It is, in part, probably merely orgiastic, 
associated with the license and relaxation of moral control 
which is common in such observances, the apotropaeic power 
of indecency being familiar in primitive ritual.9* The Bhils, 
as we have seen, abduct girls at the Holi festival. Or, 
again, the blows administered by the women to the men 
in the Gond rite may be interpreted as a fertility charm. 

The object of the pole-climbing is obscure. In one sense, 
it may be grouped with the custom of leaping over the fire 
as a mode of promoting the growth of crops: the higher 
the man climbs, the more vigorous is the life of the plant. 
A similar belief may account for the custom in the Central 
Provinces, when children and young men swing and walk 


88 F, Metz, Tribes [nhabiting the Netleherry Hills (1864), p. 88. 

89 Bombay Gazetteer (1884), vol. xviii., Part i., pp. 207 et seg. 

9T. H. Lewin, The Hill Tracts of Chittagong (1869), p. 71. 

1H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus 
(1858), p. 132; The Jataka, vol. i. (1895), p. 17 2. 2, vol. iii. (1897), p. 180. 


92]. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1910), vol. iii., pp. 435 
el seg. 
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on stilts in the fields, or play with little grooved wheels of 
wood and brass, to which a long string is tied, the wheel 
being thrown into the air and dragged back again, the 
theory being that the crop will grow as high as the stilt- 
walker, or as long as the swing or wheel ascends into the 
air. The same is the case with the upward movement of 
the swing in which a man is pulled up and down, which, as 
we have seen, is part of the observances at the Holi. The 
circular movement acts as a mode of dispersing the mana 
of the victim, as in the case of the fire itself. These customs 
may be compared with that current in Southern France, 
where, at the midsummer fire-lighting, the man who was 
last married in the village, a type of fertility, has to climb 
up a ladder and bring down a garland of flowers fixed on 
the top of the tree, which is split and burned.” In the 
same way, the procession, in its Indian form, seems to 
imply a sacred marriage or fertility charm. But in the 
Gond rite the name of the tree associates the custom with 
some obscure form of rain magic. We must also remember 
that these mock combats imply a contest between the 
powers of good and evil, in which the ultimate success of 
the influence of good is carefully arranged. 

_Finally, we have reason to suspect that the divination 
from the smoke of the fire is a broken-down form of magic 
intended to cause rain or fruitful seasons. In more primi- 
tive thought the direction of the smoke did not foretell the 
amount of rain: it caused the rain to fall. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this attempt at the 
interpretation of the complex rites which are included in 
the Holi observances must be regarded as only tentative. 
Many of the facts which I have collected in this paper have 
been intentionally selected from the usages current in those 
Districts and among those tribes which have been least 


93 Betul Gazetteer (1907), vol. i., p. 913 Nagpur Gazetteer (1908), vol. i., 
P. 95- 
” J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Part vii., vol. i. (1913), p. 192. 
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affected by orthodox Hinduism. But in India the inter- 
mingling of the race types and the insidious but effective 
influences of Brahmanism have from a very early period 
been so continuous that it is difficult to sort out those 
observances which are really primitive and discard what is 
due to the orthodox priestly body. 

On the whole, there seems to be some reason to believe 
that the intention to promote the fertility of men, animals, 
and crops supplies the basis of the rites. The object is, in 
essence, magical; but it is difficult to disentangle the varied 
forms of this magic, which operates either as directly pro- 
moting fertility, or as an agency for the removal of the 
forces which impede fertility, while in some cases we may 
suspect a more special intention, for instance, rain-making, 
the control of the seasons, or the fertilization of some 
particular crop. 

The best chance of arriving at a solution of these 
questions lies in the hope that this review of an interesting 
and complex group of rites may suggest the need of further 
investigation, particularly in those Districts and among 
those tribes which have been least exposed to the influence 
of Brahmanical Hinduism. 
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THE DASAHRA: AN AUTUMN FESTIVAL OF 
THE HINDUS. 


BY W. CROOKE. 
(Read at the Meeting, 18th November, 1914.) 


THE Dasahra, which I propose to discuss in this paper, is 
the counterpart of the Holi, or vernal fire festival of the 
Hindus, described in a previous communication to this 
Journal. 

There are two festivals known under this name. The 
first is that celebrated in Bengal in the month Jyaishtha, or 
June, which commemorates the descent of the river Ganges 
from heaven. Crowds assemble with offerings of flowers, 
fruit, and grain on the banks of the sacred river. Bathing 
in it at the auspicious moment is believed to remove the 
sins committed during ten re-incarnations. ‘Though this 
festival is in many ways Interesting, we are not at present 
concerned with it. 

The festival of the same name now under consideration 
is celebrated throughout Northern, Western, Central, and 
in parts of Southern, India. It usually takes place in the 
early part of October, and corresponds to what is known 
in Bengal as the Durga Pija, or worship of the goddess 
Durga, one of the many forms of the Mother goddess, com- 
monly known as Devi, consort of the god Siva; and to the 
Ramlila, or mystery play recording the exploits of the 
deified hero, Rama. Owing to the eccentricity of the Hindu 
luni-solar calendar, it is not easy to fix the date in our 


1 Vol. xxv. p. 55 S9. 
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almanacs with accuracy. It corresponds generally with 
the autumnal equinox, 23rd September. It occupies, as its 
name implies, ten days, each of which is provided with 
special ritual observances. The first nine days are called 
the Nauratri, or “ nine nights,” the tenth being the Dasahra. 

Among the Rajputs and other martial tribes, for whom 
it is the chief annual feast, it begins with the worship of the 
double-edged sword, which is then removed from the hall 
of arms, and, after receiving the homage of the State 
officials, is made over to the Raj Jogi, the leader of the 
body of ascetic warriors attached to the Court of the Rana. 
It is taken by him to the temple of the goddess Devi; in 
the afternoon a buffalo is sacrificed in honour of the war 
horse; the Rana visits the temple, offers two pieces of 
silver and a coco-nut, and does homage to the sword. Next 
day there is a procession to the Chaugan, or Champ de 
Mars, where a buffalo is sacrificed, and a second at the 
triumphal gate of the fort; in the evening the Rana offers 
a sacrifice of goats and buffaloes to Amba Māta, another 
form of the Mother goddess. On the third day, after the 
usual procession, sacrifice is done to Harsiddh Mata, a 
third manifestation of the goddess. On the fourth day the 
sword is again worshipped, and the Rana in olden days 
used to slay a buffalo by piercing it from his litter with an 
arrow. He is both high priest and king, his ancestors 
having been first Brahmans, then Rajputs ;? “ it is the power 
and duty of dealing the first blow which is universally 
characteristic of the antique priesthood.”? On the suc- 
ceeding days there are similar processions and sacrifices ; 
horses are bathed and their riders bow before them. On 
the ninth day the Raj Jogi returns the sword to the Rana, 
and it is restored with honour to its place in the palace. 
The tenth is the great feast day, when the Rana goes in 

“D. R. Bhandarkar, The Guhilots—Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, N.S. 
vol. v. No. 6 (1909), p. 167 sg. 

°F. B. Jevons, /itroduction to the History of Religion (1896), p. 273. 
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procession to worship the sacred khejra tree (prosopis 
spicigera), and liberates a jay, the sacred bird of the god 
Rama. The festival ends with a review of the State troops, 
the decoration of the bazar, presentation of complimentary 
gifts to the Rana, who gives presents in return to his chiefs, 
and the naming of the horses which have been purchased 
since the last festival.‘ 

The strange class of unorthodox Brahmans, the Palewal, 
worship, among other things, the bridle of a horse at the 
Dasahra, probably in memory of their former occupation as 
robbers carrying out their raids on horseback.® 

We have another account of these celebrations from 
Bastar, a feudatory State, hidden away in the jungles of 
the Central Provinces, where,as Mr. Marten observes, “ the 
Hindu rites are grafted in an ingenious manner on the 
indigenous ceremonies connected with the primitive autumn 
Saturnalia which celebrates, in the worship of the Mother 
goddess, the revival of the generative principles of the 
earth.” © 

The festival begins with offerings to deceased ancestors. 
Certain men of the Mahar, a menial caste, supposed to be 
temporarily under the influence of the local Bhtts or evil 
Spirits, attend, are decorated with garlands, and venerated. 
A swing is set up outside the temple of the goddess, round 
which a Mahar girl, supposed to be possessed by the 
deity, walks. She goes through a mock fight with a man 
of her caste, and is then caught up and seated on the swing, 
the seat of which is made of thorns. On this she is swung 
gently backwards and forwards.’ The Chief, through the 


4J. Tod, Arnals of Rajasthan, Calcutta reprint (1884), vol. i. p. 615 sg. 

5 Major K. D. Erskine, Gazetteer, Western Rajputana States Residency and 
the Bikaner Agency, Allahabad (1909), p. 85. 

€ Census Report, Central Provinces (1911), vol. i. p. 83. 

? Compare the swinging rites at the Holi, Folk-Lore, vol. xxv. p. 69. The 
swinging on thorns may be a form of vicarious penance. The Shushwap of 
British Columbia sleep on thorns to keep away the ghost of the deceased. Sir 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. part ii. p. 142. 
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medium of one of his Pujaris or priests, offers a prayer to 
the goddess imploring her to ensure the due performance 
of the rites. The girl, as the medium of the goddess, 
presents through the priest to the Chief the garland of 
flowers which she wore, and announces that no evil spirits 
will interrupt the ceremonies. She also predicts the pros- 
pects of the coming year. She must be about seven or 
eight years old, and as in other places, impersonates the 
goddess of fertility. “She is allowed to take her part in the 
ceremony every year until she arrives at puberty, and even 
after that, if she is chaste and continues to live peaceably 
with the priest. But as the latter is generally a married 
man, the girl is usually made over to some other man of the 
caste who has no objection to take her as his wife without 
a formal marriage, and when this happens another girl is 
chosen by the priest and trained to her duties.” 

After these ceremonies the Raja formally hands over the 
. management of the State to his Diwan, or prime-minister, 
so that he may devote himself undisturbed to the conduct 
of the rites. He is subjected to various taboos: he may 
wear no clothing except a loin-cloth and a small sheet ; his 
body is besmeared with sandal paste, and in place of a 
turban he wears a garland of flowers; he must not ride in 
any vehicle, nor can he wear shoes, and he must sleep on 
the ground ; he may neither salute any one nor receive 
salutes. During this period of taboo an ascetic is selected 
and enthroned as his religious representative. Once he is 
consecrated, this personage must remain on the same spot 
during the nine days’ festival; when overcome by hunger 
he is given only a small quantity of milk and plantains, 
but otherwise he is not regularly fed.2 The devotee is 

8 Compare the functions of the Raj Jogi at Mewar, who takes charge of the 


State sword, above, p. 29. On the subject of temporary kings see Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Zhe Golden Bough, 3rd ed. part iii. p. 149 sgg. 

? This abstinence may be intended as a means of purifying the Raja’s repre. 
sentative, or it may be a form of sympathetic magic. See Sir J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, 3rd ed. part ii. p. 157, note 2, 161. 
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consecrated by digging a pit in the Darbar hall, in the 
middle of which is a raised platform of ashes, covered with 
a new blanket or cloth, on which he is seated. Near him is 
placed holy water and a sword, and wheat is sown on an 
altar.” He must remain in a sitting position, confined bya 
plank laid across his thighs which is pegged to the ground, 
while a second plank supports his head and back." During 
his term of office neither he nor the Raja may see one 
another. Formerly, as his remuneration for this service, he 
used to receive a rent-free village, but he is now rewarded 
by a gift of jewels and money. In olden days he was 
allowed to plunder the bazar after his duty was over ;” now 
he merely goes round and collects alms. 

On the next, the second day of the feast, the Raja 
worships the gods, for which purpose he is carried round in 
a car dragged with ropes by members of one of the Gond 
tribes. The female attendants at the temples wave lights 
over him, and, carrying a quiverful of arrows and a dagger, 
he worships the goddess of wealth and his arms. On the 
seventh day he performs the rite of “invitation to the de 
tree” (aegle marmelos) A fruit is picked and some leaves 
are offered to the terrible goddess, Chamunda. This night 
is known as “the great worship,” and is considered the 
most sacred of the Dasahra rites. On the ninth day nine 
unmarried girls are worshipped and fed as impersonations of 
the goddess; clothes are given to them, and Brahmans are 


10 See z7zjra, p. 47. 

11 We may perhaps compare this with the immobility of the Mikado. ‘‘In 
ancient times, he was obliged to sit on the throne for some hours every 
morning, with the imperial crown on his head, but to sit altogether like a 
statue, without stirring either hands or feet, nor indeed any part of his body, 
because by this means it was thought that he could preserve peace and tran- 
quillity in his empire.” Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. part ii. 
P. 3 59: 

12 For the custom of legalised looting of the bazar, as an incident in a rze 
de passage, see W. Crooke, Things Indian (1906), p. 401; E. Crawley, Zhe 
Mystic Rose (1902), p. 280. 
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feasted. The ascetic or representative of the Raja is now 
released from his platform, taken veiled to the temple, where 
he does worship, and is then set at large. The Raja, bare- 
footed, then receives the litter containing the image of his 
tribal goddess, Dantesvari, “she with the great teeth,” Devi 
in her most malevolent form. He helps to carry her litter 
on his shoulder to the palace, where she is installed, and the 
holy food offered to her is distributed to the people. Next 
day the Raja is believed to be free from taboo, and re- 
assumes his office. On the following morning he is sup- 
posed to be abducted by his Gond subjects, and is carried 
away from the city. His people go in search of him, and 
when they find him present to him wild animals and birds, 
grain and money. In the evening, dressed in a yellow robe 
and carrying a bow and arrows, he is brought back on a car 
amidst a great concourse of his subjects.4% Guns are fired, 
there is a wild clash of drums and other musical instru- 
ments, and the roads are illuminated. When he reaches 
his palace the women wave lamps over him; Brahmans do 
worship ; mustard and salt are sprinkled on his head by his 
female relations ; he prostrates himself before his goddess, 
Dantesvari, and worships his arms. This ends the cere- 
monial. 

I am indebted to Mr. F. Fawcett for an account of a more 
grim rite performed at the Dasahra in the native State of 
Jeypore, in the Vizagapatam District, lying to the east of 
Bastar, the observances at which place have already been 
described. The Raja of Jeypore is an Uriya by caste, 
but his subjects in the wilder parts of the State are 
largely Kandhs and Savaras, very primitive jungle folk. 
Bastar was long notorious for the practice of human 
sacrifice, which prevailed down to quite modern times, 
until it was discontinued under pressure from the British 

13 It would be tempting to regard this annual abduction of the Raja as 
a parallel to the Roman Regifugium. See Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
3rd ed. part i. vol. il. p. 308 sg. 
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Government.44 The following account of the Jeypore 
ceremony was recorded about thirty years ago: 

“A man representing the victim for sacrifice was, from 
the day of the New Moon, immured in a cage-like box in a 
shed specially erected for the purpose during the nine days 
of the festival. In front of this was placed a lamp, which 
was kept alight without intermission, and beside it was 
placed a sword daubed with sandal-wood paste and deco- 
rated with flowers. While in the cage the man neither ate 
nor drank, nor might he sneeze: it was said that even the 
ordinary functions of nature were denied him during his 
confinement. At midnight of the ninth day of the festival, 
a pure black sheep was wrapped in a cloth which covered 
the animal entirely, marked with red powder and adorned 
with leaves of the wz tree. It was taken to the Kali 
temple, where its head was shaved and rubbed over with 
saffron water for purposes of purification, and a red spot 
was marked on its forehead, as used to be done in the case 
of human victims. Some mystic words were whispered in 
its ear, and it was given rice and saffron to eat. It was 
then solemnly beheaded by a priest, and its blood was 
caught in a basin and offered to the goddess. Those 
present marked their weapons with drops of this blood, and 
certain persons ate the flesh. It was said that the cere- 
mony represented, as nearly as possible, a human sacrifice. 
After the rite was over the man in the cage was released, 
given a present of money, and required to depart at once.” 
This is a very interesting account of the substitution of an 
animal for a human victim. The taboos imposed on the 
mock victim are also instructive. Mr. Fawcett adds that it 
is not uncommon at Brahman deathbeds for certain needy 
Brahmans, in consideration of a money present, to accept 


14 Jmperial Gazetteer of India [1908], vol. vil. p. 122; Gazetteer, Central 
Province [1870], p. 38. 

15 Mr. Fawcett notes the importance of the zz7 tree (melia azadirachia) in 
the village festivals of South India. 
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ceremonially the sins of the dying man, and then to depart 
without turning back. He also notes that some thirty 
years ago, in the Jeypore State, when an epidemic of small- 
pox broke out, a goat, well fed and adorned, was marched 
to the hill pass leading to the Plains, and sent down to 
carry the disease with it. If these analogies be accepted, 
the human victim took the part of a scape-animal.'6 

The rite at Ujjain, in which buffaloes are sacrificed 
at the Dasahra as a substitute for a human victim, is 
important in this connection.!” 

From numerous accounts of the Dasahra celebrations in 
other parts of India two may be selected: that by the 
Bhils, a primitive non-Aryan tribe in Western India, and 
that by the Brahmans and Marathas at Poona in the 
Deccan. 

Some Bhils, on the second day of the festival, sow barley 
in a dish filled with earth, keep it in the house carefully 
screened, watered, and tended till the ninth day, when the 
green stalks are cut “as an offering to the goddess.” The 
people scramble for these seedlings, wear them in their 
turbans till they wither, and even then cherish them as 
sacred relics.8 Others clean their houses and call the 
Badva, or medicine-man, to perform incantations to invite 
the gods to the feast. The Badva is supposed to be 
possessed by the deity, but in order to ascertain if this 
be really the case, they lay in his absence some fruits of the 
sacred ġel tree (aegle marmelos) in a line, and test him by 
making him point out which fruit was first placed. He is 
also required to predict the causes and cures of certain 
diseases, the prospects of the next rainy season, and of the 
occurrence of cattle plague. He is then taken to the shrine 

16 See Folk-Lore, vol. xx. p. 212; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk- 
lore of Northern India, vol. i. p. 170 sgg. 


17 Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. part iii., The Dying God, 
p. 123 sg. 
18 See p. 47, infra. 
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of the Mother goddess, in whose honour the festival is 
held, and after his state of possession has passed away he 
sacrifices a buffalo or goat by cutting off its head with 
a sword, having first ascertained, by throwing water on the 
head of the victim, that the offering is acceptable.® The 
head is placed near the image; home-made liquor is 
sprinkled on the ground ; the liver of the animal is thrown 
into a sacred fire, and the rest of the meat and liquor is 
distributed. 

Among the Brahmans and Marathas of the Deccan a jar, 
either of brass or of clay, is set up as the symbol or 
dwelling-place of the goddess Bhavani. Offerings, each of 
a different kind, are presented to young girls on each day 
of the feast. The image of Bhavani, placed under a tree, 
as a sacred booth, is worshipped, honour is paid to Saras- 
vati, goddess of learning, and prayers are addressed to all 
implements and animals of war—the umbrella borne over 
the Chief, the horse, the flagstaff, the elephant, the sword, 
the bow and arrows, muskets and artillery. At the close 
of the ninth day the jar, the abode of Bhavani, is thrown 
into water. On the tenth day a procession moves to the 
north-east to a sanıi tree (acacia suma or prosopts spicigera), 
at which the soldiers shoot arrows, and put the leaves as 
they fall into their turbans.2° Under the old Mahratta 


19 See Folk-Lore, vol. xx. (1909), p. 233 $9- 

20 This is possibly a survival of the festival in Buddhist times. ‘ Every 
third year, in the month of Kattika (October-November), the kings used to 
hold a festival, called the Kattika Feast. While keeping this feast, the kings 
used to deck themselves out in great magnificence, and dress up like gods ; 
they stood in the presence of a Goblin named Cittaraja, the King of Many 
Colours, and they would shoot to the four points of the compass arrows 
wreathed in flowers, and painted in diverse colours” (Zhe /ataka, Cambridge 
trans. vol. ii. (1895), p. 254; cf. v. pp. 109, 134). The object of the rite is 
not explained, but it possibly represents a method of putting to flight the 
adverse demons. The Hindus paid special attention to ‘‘the regents of 
the eight quarters of the sky,” the Dikpala—Indra, god of the sky, guarding 
the east; Agni, the fire god, the south-east; Yama, god of death, the south ; 
Nirriti, the goddess of death, the south-west; Varuna, the sea god, the west ; 
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rule, after a salute of artillery, the Peshwa, a Brāhman Mayor 
of the Palace, used to pluck a stalk of millet from a field, 
and the crowd, with firing of arrows and guns, rushed 
forward, each striving to secure a stalk of millet, the first- 
fruits of the season. They all shouted with joy, and spent 
the rest of the day in mirth and feasting. A buffalo decked 
with flowers and daubed with red paint was brought before 
the horse or elephant on which the Chief was mounted, its 
head was struck off by a single blow, and the blood was 
sprinkled over the horses. In smaller towns the buffalo 
was led round in procession, grain and liquor were sprinkled 
on the ground, and when the circuit was ended the head 
of the victim was cut off, sheep were sacrificed, and the 
flesh was eaten by all present except the Brahmans.?! 

As we have seen, these rites in Bengal take the form of 
the Durga Puja, the veneration of the Mother goddess. 
These complex ceremonies, a succession of puerile and 
often meaningless observances, invented by a degraded 
priesthood to satisfy a brutal people, have been described 
in detail by a native writer, and need not be discussed in 
detail.?? 

The rites begin with the construction of the images 
which are intended to form the abodes of the goddess and 
of the other deities when their annual sleep is over. 
During the period preceding the winter solstice, when the 
sun reaches its most southerly declension, known to the 
Hindus as “the southern journey” (dakshindyana), that 


Vayu or Marut, wind gods, the north-west ; Kuvera, a sort of Pluto, and god 
of wealth, the north; Iséna or Siva, god of destruction and reproduction, the 
north-east. Or, again, the eight quarters were guarded by eight mythical 
elephants, known as Diggaja. It may also be noted that pelting trees and 
plants is in some places a charm to increase their fertility (Sir J. G. Frazer, Zhe 
Golden Bough, 3rå ed. 1911, part i. vol. i. p. 140). 


a Sir J. Malcolm, Transactions Literary Society, Bombay, vol. iii. Ppp: 
79-96, quoted in Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xviii. pt. i. (1885), p. 294, note 3. 


22 Pratapachandra Ghosha, Durga Puja, with Notes and Illustrations, 
Calcutta, 1871. 
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is, roughly speaking, from the end of June to the early 
part of November, the gods are believed to sleep. Until 
their rest is ended no marriages are performed, no one 
repairs the thatch of his house or makes beds for use in 
the household ; no one, not even the jackal, eats the new 
sugar-cane and other crops of the autumn harvest, garden 
vegetables, or jungle fruits like the wild plum or myra- 
bolan.23 In short, it is a feast of first-fruits, when the new 
food is desacralized or freed from taboo. 

In Bengal the goddess is aroused from her sleep by 
magical methods. A twig of the de/ tree growing in the 
north-eastern direction is touched by the officiant, and the 
goddess is invited to wake and take up her abode in it. 
On the first day nine mystical plants placed round this 
branch are bathed; life is given to the images by invoking 
the deities represented by them; they are anointed ; 
sacrifice is done; minor gods are worshipped, and the 
day closes with the paying of devotion to a virgin girl of 
the Brahman caste. 

An important rite, of which an example has already been 
givent is that of installing a jar (ghata-sthapana) as an 
abode for the goddess, into which she is invited to enter 
by a series of rites and incantations. The tiresome ritual 
need not be described in detail. It closes with the cere- 
mony on the tenth day, when the image is removed from 
its place, tied on a bamboo frame, and carried on men’s 
shoulders to the riverside with all manner of music. Then 
it is fixed on a pair of boats and dropped into the water. 


37. F. Hewitt, Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times (1894), pp. 353, 3993 
Census Report, Panjab, 1901, vol. i. p. 44 sg.3 C. A. Elliott, Settlement 
Report, Hoshungabad (1867), p. 126; R. V. Russell, Gazetteer of Damoh 
(1906), vol. i. p. 39; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India, 2nd ed. (1896), vol. ii. p. 299 sgg. For similar beliefs see Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Zhe Golden Bough,” part iv. vol. ii. p. 413 L. R. Farnell, Ze Cults of 
the Greek States, vol. ii. p. 461, note c, v. 176 sg., 178, 183; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 276 sq. 


“P. 36, supra. 
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In parts of Northern India, where the cult of Rama is 
popular, the observance is known as the Ramlila, or play 
of Rama. Rama, probably a deified king of Ayodhya, is 
the hero of the Ramayana epic, which describes his career: 
his banishment from his kingdom through a palace intrigue, 
his marriage to Sita, the impersonation of the field furrow 
and the Hindu type of wifely virtue, her abduction by the 
demon Ravana, Rama’s quest for his wife, the conquest 
of the demon, the ordeal by which Sita establishes her 
chastity, the reunion of the pair and the recovery of their 
kingdom. This festival takes the place among Rama 
worshippers of the Dasahra, and is distinguished from it 
by the fact that as Vaishnavas, or followers of Vishnu, 
they abhor blood-shedding and animal sacrifice. During 
the feast a sort of mystery play describing the adventures 
of Rama is celebrated. Asa finale, immense bamboo and 
paper images of Ravana and his demon brother Kumbha- 
karana, “he who has ears like a pitcher,” are erected in a 
plain, filled with fireworks, which when lighted destroy the 
demons, to the delight of the excited crowd. 

Such are the general features of this complex series of 
observances. They have obviously been developed from a 
more primitive ritual, partly by the action of the Brahmans, 
who have annexed them for the service of the sectarian 
gods, partly by the State officials, who have converted them 
into a palace ritual. It may be well to investigate the 
primitive nucleus from which these modern practices seem 
to have developed. 

The time of the feast is, as we have seen, the winter 
solstice. This represents in Northern India the meeting 
of two seasons. The autumn crops, rice, millet, and the 
like, sown at the opening of the rainy season, about the 
beginning of July, are now ripe; the time for sowing 
the cold-weather crops, wheat, barley, and so on, is at hand. 
In Madras the beginning of October is the change from the 
south-west to the north-east monsoon, 
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In Wakhan, in the Hindu-Kush, the feast corresponding 
to the Dasahra is a time of festivity in each household. 
A bowl of grain, half of which has been roasted, is carried 
out and sprinkled round the house. Then the goodman 
starts to begin ploughing his field, but he soon returns, 
clambers on the house-top, and scatters seed through the 
central sky-hole, which provides light and ventilation. 
Then, proceeding to his field, he traces a circular furrow 
round it, possibly to exclude evil spirits, scatters a little 
seed and returns home, where he finds the door barred 
against him, apparently because he is in a state of taboo, 
this condition being due partly to the fact that he is 
engaged on a new work of the greatest moment, and 
partly because his plough disturbs and causes incon- 
venience to the field spirits. The women do not admit 
him till after much entreaty. The next morning he rises. 
before daylight and drives an ass into the house, a per- 
formance which arouses much fun and jollity. The ass is 
then sprinkled with flour and driven out, possibly some 
form of fertility magic. Stalks of barley sown near the 
place where the rites are performed are given to the Raja 
as an emblem of prosperity, and at the close of these rites 
the sowing of the spring crops begins. The Raja himself 
goes through the form of ploughing and sowing, in order, 
we are told, to take away the sin which the tilling of the 
land is supposed to convey; in other words, he, as ruler 
and priest, is alone able to risk the danger of starting this 
critical work. On this ceremony Major J. Biddulph, who 
records it, remarks: “I think there can be no doubt that 
in this festival we see a relic of the Hindoo Dussehra.” * 

The propitiation or repulsion of evil spirits is an important 
element in the ritual of the Dasahra. An early example is. 
that of the Vedic Mahavrata rite, performed at the winter 
solstice for the purpose of driving away influences hostile 
to the return of the sun, when a drum was made by digging 

25 Major J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh (1880), p. 105. 
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a hole in the ground and covering it with a hide.?® Among 
the Mahārs of the Deccan at the Dasahra a buffalo is 
wounded by the Chief, let loose and hunted, while every 
one tries to strike it with their hands or with some weapon. 
It is believed, like the scape-animal, to carry away the sins 
of those who are successful in striking it. After this, at 
the entrance of the town, its head is cut off with a single 
blow. The Mahārs rush on the carcase, and each one 
seizes a piece of the flesh. This done, they go in 
procession round the walls, calling on the spirits and 
demons, and asking them to accept the pieces of meat 
as offerings, which are thrown to them backwards over 
the wall.?7 

Naturally at this season the sainted dead of the family 
are not neglected. Just before the Dasahra, at the end of 
August and the beginning of September, is the “ Ancestors’ 
fortnight” (pitra paksa), when the souls of the household 
dead are believed to return to their homes which have 
been cleared and made ready for their reception, and to 
eat the food provided for them. The souls of women come 
on the ninth day of the fortnight, and on the thirteenth 
the dreaded spirits of persons who have perished by a 
violent death, by accident, snake-bite, or other unusual 
causes. 

During the fortnight of the dead a woman does not put 
on new bangles and men do not shave.28 The natural 
relief from this period of grief and mental tension comes 
with the succeeding Saturnalia and rejoicings of the 
Dasahra. As special examples of the cult of ancestors, 
it may be noted that in the Central Provinces a still-born 
child is deemed unlucky, and at the Dasahra a coco-nut is 


26 A. A. Macdonell, A. B. Keith, 4 Vedic Index of Names and Subjects 
(1912), vol. i. p. 368. 

27 Folk-Lore, vol. xvii. (1906), p. 296, quoting Globus, vol. xvii. p. 24. 

BE. M. Gordon, /udian Folk Tales (1908), p. 18. On the Feast of All 
Souls, see Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough,* part iv. vol. ii. p. 51 sg. 
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broken at the grave to appease the spirit, which is dreaded 
because the child had not undergone the rites of purifica- 
tion.2® The Kandhs of the same province feed the souls 
of the dead annually with rice at the harvest and Dasahra 
festivals.2° Among the Kammas, when a woman dies 
during the lifetime of her husband, a Brahman lady, who 
must not be a widow, is invited to personate the deceased 
at the Dasahra. She is anointed and washed with turmeric 
and saffron, both demon-scaring substances, and is decorated 
with sandal paste and flowers. Clothes, sweets, fruit, and 
betel-leaf are offered to her, and the women of the family 
bow before her and receive her blessing, believing that it 
comes from their dead relation.*4 

The Korachas of Mysore do not observe the Hindu 
mind-rite (sr¢ddha) for the dead. But during the Dasahra 
or on the Mahalaya new-moon day (30th September) they 
set up a jar in the house, place new clothes near it, if they 
can afford to do so, and do worship by burning incense 
and breaking a coco-nut in the name of the deceased 
ancestors.3? The Rajput hero who recovered the town 
of Bundi from the Musalmans left the mark of his sword 
on a staircase slab of the palace, and this is annually 
worshipped by every member of the Hara tribe at the 
Dasahra.** During the Dasahra at Kathmandu, the capital 
of Nepal, “the city at this time is required to be purified, 
but the purification is effected by prayer rather than by 
water-cleansing.” 34 

It is perhaps a symbol of these mourning and purgative 
rites that the images of the gods are made to sit unmoved 
during the first nine days of the feast. On the morning 


9 Census Report, Central Provinces (1911), vol. i. p. 159. 

% Ethnographic Survey, Central Provinces, part vil. (1911), p. 55. 
“1 Jozd, part iv. (1907), p- 34. 

2 Ethnographic Survey, Mysore, No. vii. (1906), p. 15. 

° J. Tod, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 511. 

% H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal (1880), vol. ii. p. 343 sg. 
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of the tenth day they are removed from their fixed positions 
and worshipped.®® 

In Madras the goddesses Durga, Lakshmi, and Saras- 
vati are supposed to do penance during this nine day 
period, only to be aroused on the tenth, when, in the true 
spirit of fertility rites, the sacred marriage of Lakshmi and 
Vishnu is performed.®® 

But besides prayer and propitiation of the dead other 
measures believed to be even more efficacious are taken. 
Blood sacrifices are supposed to be the most potent form of 
expiation. To the instances of such rites already given, 
the custom at Nepal may be added. On the tenth day of 
the festival there is a great slaughter of buffaloes at the 
regimental head-quarters, and of other victims at the 
temples of Devi or Durga. Every Gorkha officer of 
the higher ranks is expected to present a buffalo to the 
colours of his own corps. The colours are set up in a 
prominent position, decorated with garlands and streamers, 
amid volleys of muskets and artillery. The victim is 
brought out and tied to post with its nose touching the 
ground, so as to stretch the neck, and it is decapitated 
with a single blow of the kukri or curved Gorkha knife. 
The carcases are the perquisite of the regimental servants. 
The Gorkha method of decapitation is reasonably humane, 
but the Newar practice of slaying animals at their temples 
by opening the jugular vein is extremely brutal. The 
blood of the victim is directed so as to fall on the shrine 
or on the images of the gods, and over a quantity of rice 
offered to the deity. This last becomes saturated with 
blood and is appropriated by men of the menial Pauriya 
caste, who carry it away and eat it. As soon as the victim 
is dead, the persons who have done the sacrifice appro- 
priate the head for their own consumption, and a portion 
is given to the temple servants as their share. Sometimes 


*° Balaji Sitaram Kothare, Hindu Holidays (1904), p. 67. 
3S, M. Natesa Sastri, Hindu Feasts, Fasts, and Ceremonies (1903), p. 85. 
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the horns, daubed with patches of red paint, are hung on 
the shrine, as Dr. Oldfield thinks, more as a tribute of 
respect than as an offering. But certain Himalayan tribes 
place skulls of animals outside their dwellings, and these 
are probably intended less as trophies than as charms 
against evil spirits.?” 

To quote Dr. Oldfield: “On an occasion like the Dassera, 
when thousands of animals are sacrificed in one day, the 
scene at any popular temple is very disgusting. The 
priests’ robes and faces and hands are covered with blood ; 
the shrine itself, the approaches to it, the gutters running 
from it are streaming with blood; while the groans, cries, 
and struggles of the still living victims, mingled with the 
angry altercations and upraised voice of the operating 
officials, the monotonous mutterings of prayer-makers, the 
ringing of bells to drive away evil spirits, and lastly, but 
not least, the mutilated and still bleeding carcases of the 
recently-slaughtered victims lying about on all sides, make 
up a scene of savage brutality which is not easily to be 
forgotten, and which is all the more repulsive from its 
being looked on by all concerned in it as being a necessary 
and most meritorious part of their religion. Jang Bahadur 
told me that during the Dassera about nine thousand 
buffaloes were slaughtered for one purpose or other in 
Nipal. This is, I think, an exaggeration; but there is no 
doubt that the number of animals killed is enormous.” 38 

In like manner, at the Durga Puja in Bengal the wor- 
shipper is directed to take a drop of the blood of a 
sacrificed goat, and rubbing it on his forehead, to recite 
the charm: “Om! May those whom I touch with my feet, 
those whom I can see with my eyes be subdued by me 
if they be my enemies !” 39 

3 L, A. Waddell, Zhe Buddhism of Tibet (1895), p. 484; cf. J. Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 1. (1908), p. 499. 

33 Op. cit. vol. il. p. 349 Sg. 

3 Pratapachandra Ghosha, of. czt. p. 66. The word Om, of which many 
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Besides the efficacy of sacrifice as a mode of propitiating 
gods or demons, blood, as the source of life, is naturally a 
protective against spirit influence. Among the hill tribes 
of Rajmahāl, if two men quarrel and blood be shed, the 
offender is fined a hog or a fowl, the blood of which is 
sprinkled over the wounded man “to purify him, and to 
prevent his being possessed by a devil”; the same pro- 
cedure is employed in purifying the singers of a sacred 
song, if one of them chances to make a mistake in his 
part, and thus incurs the anger of the deity who is being 
addressed ; the same mode of purification is used for both 
parties in the case of sexual offences. In Car Nicobar a 
man possessed by devils is purified by being rubbed all 
over with pig’s blood and beaten with leaves, which, carrying 
the devils thus transferred to them, are thrown into the sea 
before daybreak.*4 

Another method of purification used at the Durga Puja 
is that of fumigation. The ladies of the household, after 
offering flowers to the goddess, seat themselves in the 
courtyard facing her image and burn frankincense on 
their hands and heads; the priests throw aromatic resins 
into fire lighted in earthen pans which are held near the 
women. Among the tribes of the Hindu-Kush the wood 
of the deodar cedar (prnus deodara) is commonly used for 


mystical interpretations have been suggested, is a term of solemn invocation, 
affirmation, benediction, and consent, so sacred that no one may listen when it 
is being uttered. It is the prelude of all prayers and rites, and is written at 
the beginning of books, as a sign of good luck, to repel the evil eye and evil 
spirits. 

10 Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. (1798), pp. 87. 50, 63. 68; cf. W. Robertson 
Smith, Zhe Religion of the Semites, 2nd ed. (1894), pp. 344, 351, 381, note 2. 

A Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. xxxii. (1902), p. 2273; cf. 
W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 2nd ed. (1896), 
vol. ii. p. 19 sgg.3 Sir J. G. Frazer, Zhe Golden Bough, 3rd ed. part iv. 
vol. i. p. 299, note 2. For the use of the pig in purification, see J. E. Harrison, 
op. cit. p. 152 sg. 

#2 Pratapachandra Ghosha, of. cit. p. 76 sy. On purification by means of 
fumigation, see The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. part ii. 155, 177. 
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purification, as in the case of the bridegroom, who is thus 
freed from evil spirits.*3 

We have seen that at the Rāmlīla wooden images of the 
demons Rāvana and Kumbhakarana are blown up with 
fireworks. This is doubtless a case in which a rite for the 
expulsion of demons in general has been adopted by the 
Brāhmans and attached to the Rāma cultus. We may 
compare these images with the wicker-work giants at 
Douay and other places which are, or were, paraded at the 
midsummer festival. Sir J. G. Frazer connects these with 
“the leafy framework in which the human representative 
of the tree- spirit is so often encased.” 4 But in India they 
seem to represent a form of demon expulsion. We may 
perhaps find an analogy to the death of the vegetation 
spirit in the curious Indian tale that the boys who per- 
sonate Rāma and his brother in the mystery play are 
believed never to live to attain manhood. Bishop Heber 
writes : “The poor children who have been thus feasted, 
honoured, and made to contribute to the popular amuse- 
ment, were, it is asserted, always poisoned in the sweet- 
meats given them the last day of the show, that it might 
be said their spirits were absorbed into the deities whom 
they had represented.” 4° One result of this belief is that 
it is not easy to induce boys to undertake this dangerous 
duty. The story of the poisoning of the victims is in- 
credible, but it is possible that the legend is based on the 
sudden death of some performers owing to excitement or 
exposure to the sun during the performance. In some 
cases their bodies are covered with gold leaf, which, by 
obstructing the pores of the skin, might easily lead to a 
fatal result. 

4], Biddulph, of. cit. pp. 53, 78; Sir G. S. Robertson, Zhe Kafrs of the 
Hindu-Kush (1896), pp. 421, 429, 462, 467, 471. 

4 The Golden Bough, part vii. vol. ii. p. 32 sg. 

43 Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India (1861), 
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These methods of purification and expulsion of evil 
spirits at the Dasahra are closely connected with the 
intention to promote the fertility of men, animals, and 
crops, which is one of the main objects of the festival. 
The goddess Devi or Durga, with whom, under Brahman 
influence, this festival is now associated, exercises in this 
her most important function. 

First, we find the worship of young girls, who have: not 
attained puberty, as embodiments of the goddess. This 
has already been mentioned in the Mahratta ritual and in 
that of the Durga Puja*® A few years ago two unmarried 
girls in the Kapurthala State were announced to be 
incarnations of the goddess. They were worshipped, they 
visited various parts of the Jalandhar District, and were 
treated with great reverence; but as no good results 
followed, the cult died out.4” 

Secondly, we find in connection with this festival the 
production of the so-called “Gardens of Adonis,” which have 
been recently discussed in great detail by Sir J. G. Frazer, 
who regards them “as charms to promote the growth and 
revival of vegetation; and the principle by which they 
were supposed to produce this effect was homceopathic or 
imitation magic.” 48 Instances of this form of magic have 
been already described in the Deccan and among the 
Bhils49, The Hindus of Gujarat plant various kinds 
of seed grains on the first day of the festival in a corner 
of the house oratory or god-room, and worship them on 
the tenth day as representing the goddess. A lamp fed 
with butter, and an unsheathed sword, the emblem of the 
goddess, are placed beside them. When an exorcist grows 
these seedlings he becomes possessed by the goddess on 
the eighth day of the feast, and walks about accompanied 

46 Pp. 36, 38, supra. 

“7 Census Report, Panjab (1901), vol. i. p. 126. 

*8 The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. part iv. vol. i. p. 236 sg. 
49 Pp. 35, 37, supra. 
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by women, one of whom bears the seedlings in a basket. 
People suffering from spirit seizures sit on the road and 
are believed to be cured if the exorcist leaps over them.50 
The only agricultural work the men of the Kafir tribe ever 
do is to grow these seedlings.®! Probably with the same 
intention, during the feast in Gujarat, the main gates 
of the temples are festooned with the ears of as many 
kinds of grain as are procurable.** In Southern India the 
Dasahra is immediately followed by the Gauri festival in 
honour of the goddess, “the brilliant one,” the impersona- 
tion of the golden grain of harvest. She is believed to 
have saved the corn from the Rakshasas or malevolent 
demons, and she is represented by a bundle of rice ears 
carried in procession, while the women sing songs describing 
her life and exploits. 

A similar explanation may be given of the custom 
of swinging the Mahar girl during the festival.*4 It will 
be remembered that the swing on which she sits is covered 
with thorns, partly perhaps with a penitential object. But, 
further, Sir J. Frazer has given an instance from Borneo 
where the priests and priestesses are swung in order that 
they may receive inspiration from the spirit: “thus sus- 
pended in the air they seem to be in a peculiarly 
favourable position for catching the divine afflatus.” 55 It 
is not possible to explain swinging rites in various parts 
of the world in the same way; but the promotion of the 
growth of plants seems to be one of the leading motives.*® 

Again, as we have seen,*’ the image of the goddess at 
the Durga Pija is solemnly thrown into the river, and in 


50 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. ix. part i. (1901), p. 392. 

51 Sir G. S. Robertson, of. cit. p. 466 sy. 

52 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. ix. part 1. (1901), p. 390. 

533 W., Francis, Gazetteer of Visagapatam (1907), vol. i. p. 71. 
2 P30, Spr a: 

55 The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. part iii. (1911), p. 280. 
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Bengal at various festivals the deities are immersed’ in the 
same way.58 We may interpret this as a rain or fertility 
charm, or suppose that the object is to purify and re- 
invigorate the goddess and fit her for the performance 
of her duties in the coming year. During the Ganggor 
festival in Rājputāna, at the opening of the Hindu year, 
the image of the goddess Gauri is taken to a lake and 
bathed by women, no male being allowed to attend the 
rite. The ritual is accompanied by the growing of 
“Gardens of Adonis,’ women joining hands and singing 
round the seedlings, which they present to men to wear 
on their turbans.59 

Another, and perhaps the most important phase of the 
Dasahra rites, represents a 7zte de passage, like the Holi at 
the opening of the Hindu year. The great Dasahra day 
is considered highly auspicious for the undertaking of any 
new work or business. Children who are commencing 
their studies generally attend school on that day for the 
first time. It is also considered to be a suitable day for 
a couple who have been married at an early age to 
commence living together.6t In Cochin the child beginning 
his studies at the Dasahra is seated near a bell-metal vessel 
full of rice, with a lighted lamp placed beside it. The 
teacher writes with a gold coin on the child’s tongue an 
invocation to the deities Vishnu, Sarasvati and Ganapati, 
who favour all kinds of enterprises. Sometimes the opening 
of the child’s education on that day is marked by his 
‘parents presenting him with writing materials. In Sindh 
the rite of tonsure of a child is performed at the Dasahra 


58 H. H. Wilson, Works, vol. ii. (1862), p. 191. 
59]. Tod, of. cit. vol. i. p. 602 sg. 
60 Folk-Loré, vol. xxv. (1914), p. 78. 
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under the sacred kanz tree (prosopis spicigera), possibly 
with the intention of associating the boy with its vigorous 
life. The guests present gifts to the barber, and the child 
is bathed and dressed in new raiment. In Nepal this is 
the time fixed for the renewal of the services of all State 
officials, and all private or domestic servants commence or 
terminate their employment on this day, masters rewarding 
those who have given satisfaction.*4 It is also the time for 
starting trade. Last year at the town of Najibabad in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, owing to a squabble 
between the Muhammadans and the Hindus, the latter 
insisting on parading the sacred steel quoits (chakra) and 
flags at the Dasahra, the ceremonies were abandoned, and 
the Dasahra being the day on which all new accounts 
are opened, every Hindu shop was closed and all business. 
was at a standstill until the British officers intervened and 
settled the dispute. At Hoshangabad in the Central 
Provinces it is said that on the night before the Dasahra 
the Sunars or goldsmiths hold a feast by the river bank, and 
take an oath that they will not disclose the amount of alloy 
which any fellow-craftsman may fraudulently mix with the 
precious metals which he works into jewellery.66 Harvest 
and sowing, as we have seen, begin on this day. As might 
have been expected, this sometimes disturbs the farmer's 
arrangements. Thus, in Hoshangabad sowing should begin 
at the Dasahra; but in this part of the country ploughing 


68 E, H. Aitken, Gazetteer of Sind (1907), vol. A, p. 214. 

64H. A. Oldfield, of. cit. vol ii. p. 343 ef seg. Among the Santals the 
Magh-sim festival, held in the month of Magh, when the jungle grass is cut, 
marks the end of the year. Servants are paid their wages and fresh engage- 
ments are entered into. On this occasion all the village officials go through 
the form of resigning their appointments, and all the cultivators give notice 
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(1891), vol. ii. p. 233. 
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is hardly finished by this time and the cold weather has 
only just begun.®? 

: Again, the festival marks the resumption of communica- 
tions with neighbouring towns and villages which were 
interrupted during the rainy season. The procession of the 
Raja into the country appears to be a symbol of this. 
Like all arrangements which depend on the regularity 
of the seasons, this was a very ancient practice. In the 
Vedas the Kuru-Panchala princes march forth on raids 
in the dewy season which follows the rains, and return in 
the hot season.68 Manu, it is true, directs the Raja to 
set out for war in January, February, and up to April, 
“according to the condition of his army.” 6? But Manu 
was a Brahman arm-chair philosopher, not a strategist. 
The old Germans used to hold a feast in honour of Odin 
about the beginning of summer, when the campaign opened, 
and the ways, whether by land or sea, became easy of 
passage.” It is not long since European armies habitually 
went into winter quarters owing to difficulties of transport, 
and awaited the coming of spring, when operations were 
resumed. In India this was the custom of the Mahrattas 
and the Pindharis, who deferred their raids until the 
country became open after the rainy season. These 
bandits, says General Sleeman, “always took the auspices 
and set out kingdom-taking (mulľkgiri) after the Dasahra, in 
November, as regularly as English gentlemen go partridge- 
shooting on the Ist September.” 74 | 

This also is the time which some tribes in India select 
for their annual hunt, which Sir J. G. Frazer interprets as 


€G. L. Corbett, R. V. Russell, Hoshangabad Gazetteer (1908), vol i. p. 92. 

88 A. A. Macdonell, A. B. Keith, 4 Vedic Index of Names and Subjects 
(1912), vol. i. p. 165. 

69 Laws of Manu, vii. 182. 

WF, R..Gummere, Germanic Origins (1892), p. 422. 

"W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official (1893), 
vol. i. p. 355- 
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“a religious or magical rite specially designed to bestow 
fertility on women as well as to ensure a supply of game 
and rain.” *2 It is a good start for the season’s hunting on 
which many of these tribes depend. We have seen that 
part of the Dasahra rites is the expedition to a sacred tree, 
at which arrows are shot, and the leaves are carried away as 
trophies,” possibly symbols of a good season for raids and 
sport. In the Konkan the village headman, when the time 
comes for manuring the rice fields, opens the season by 
plucking a leaf from the tree occupied by a spirit, a feat 
which no one else dares to perform; he also takes the com- 
mand in the annual hunt, and offers part of the game at 
the village spirit-shrine.“* The Badagas of Madras, just 
before the ploughing begins, catch two fowls in a net, and 
make a pretence of spearing them. Then the net is fixed 
in a game-path in the jungle, and some wild animals, a 
sambhar stag (cervus unicolor), if possible, is driven into it 
and slain, the flesh being divided among the villagers.” 
The dates of these annual hunts are not clearly defined, 
but generally occur in spring and autumn, both critical 
periods for farming. The Santals used to have their hunt 
in the hot season, just before the rains broke, but violent 
thunderstorms interfered with it, and some beaters were 
killed by lightning. So they fixed it earlier in the year, in 
May. The dates, however, vary in different parts of their 
country. While the goodman is hunting, his wife is obliged 
to keep looking into a bowl of water till, to her eyes, it 
turns into blood, which ensures a successful result—a good 
piece of sympathetic magic. Before the hunt sacrifices are 
offered, apparently to the forest gods, the headman is tied 
to a tree, only his hands being left loose to enable him to 
concentrate his attention on his magic-working. In the 
evening there is a council to decide tribal affairs with much 


72 Totemism and Exogamy (1910), vol. iii. p. 200, note 2. 
73 P, 36, supra. 74 Folk-Lore, vol. xxii. (IQI1), p. 230. 
"5 E. Thurston, op. ciż. vol. i. p. IOI. 
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singing and dancing, followed on the next day by a second 
and less important hunt.” The Koyis of Madras, after the 
autumn crop of millet is reaped at the end of October, go 
out to hunt, and every man must bring back some game, be 
it only a bird or a mouse.” The Malayalis of. the same 
province have their annual hunt just after the Pongol or 
harvest-home.?8 In the month of October girls of the 
Munda tribe at Ranchi in Chota Nagpur go out armed 
with sticks, spears, and axes, and kill and carry off any 
fowls, kids, pigs, or lambs they can secure, the owners, in 
their turn, retaliating on them by similar raids. This is 
said to occur every twelfth year, and is the occasion for 
much drinking and merry-making among men and women.” 
In Bihar on the last day of the Bengali year, people daub 
themselves with mud and shower it on all whom they 
happen to meet. Inthe afternoon they go out with clubs and 
hunt jackals, hares, and any other animal they may come 
across in the village.8° A similar custom of men dressed as 
women killing goats “at certain times of the year” is 
reported from the Central Provinces.84 In Travancore this 
has become a State ritual, the Palli Vetta or “ Royal hunt- 
ing,” when the Maharaja goes in procession to the suburbs 
and shoots three times with a bow and arrow at two or 
three unripe coco-nuts placed at the foot of a tree during 
the Dasahra.2* Other tribes have their hunt in the spring, 
about March-April. This is the rule with the Gadabas, 


738 F. B. Bradley-Birt, Ze Story of an Indian Upland (1905), p. 271 sgg. ; 
E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872), p. 216 sg.3 Census 
Report, Bengal, 1911, vol. i. p. 4755g. For the similar custom among the Hos, 
see F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagfore (1903), p. 107 sgg. For other examples 
of telepathy in these annual hunts, see Sir J. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. 
part i. vol. i. p. 122 sgg. 

11 E. Thurston, of. cit. vol. iv. p. 65. 18 Jézd. vol. iv. pp. 417, 429. 

79 North Indian Notes and Queries, vol. ili. (1893), p. 98. 

80G. A. Grierson, Bikar Peasant Life (1885), pe 400 sg. 

81 Punjab Notes and Queries, iv. (1857), p- 167. 
82S. Mateer, The Land of Charity (1871), pp. 167, 188. 
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Uralis and Valayans, the Bedars or Boyas of Madras and 
some Chutiya Nagpur tribes. The rule with the Gadabas 
is that the women abuse and pelt the men if they return 
unsuccessful.8% 

The rite, though some of its details still remain obscure, 
seems to be connected with the more critical periods of 
agriculture, and is a part of the observances which include 
purification and expulsion of demons. 

Such observances account for the worship of the imple- 
ments and animals used in warlike operations which occurs 
atthe Dasahra. The Raja of Sakti in the Central Provinces 
worships the wooden sword, a primitive weapon used before 
the age of metals by the two brothers who are said to have 
founded the State.84 The Marathas worship their swords 
at this feast, and it used to be the rule that warriors should 
ride stallions and landowners mares. Hence warriors wor- 
shipped their stallions on the first day of the feast, and 
cultivators their mares on the ninth day. Raghuji Bhonsla, 
the first Raja of Nagpur, held his Dasahra on the ninth day, 
to proclaim the fact that he was really a farmer and only 
incidentally a man of war. Instances of the worship at 
this festival of tent-ropes, the club of the watchman, the 
bridle of the horse, daggers, spears, arrows, boats, and the 
account-books of the tradesman are common.®® 

An obvious parallel to these forms of worship is the 
Roman Quinquatrus or Quinquatria, celebrated on ī1ọth 
March, when there was a lustration of the azcz/za or sacred 
shields, which were brought out to be ready for the cam- 


837, F. Hewitt, of. cit. p. 53, note; E. Thurston, of, cit. i. 191, il. 249 $9., 
vil. 246, 278. 

81 E. A. de Brett, Chhatisgarh Feudatory States Gazetteer (1909), vol. i. p. 194. 

85 Ethnographic Survey, Central Provinces, part ix. (1911), p. 131. 
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paigning season.8?_ Probably the same object was attained 
by the Hebrews, when they anointed their shields with oil 
as a mode of consecration.®8 | 

The cult of fertility, the desire to expel evil spirits, the 
vague quest for good luck, all, in different ways, account for 
the worship of trees at the Dasahra. The sacred trees are 
the sami (prosopis spicigera) and the apta (bauhinia race- 
mosa) which the Raja and his attendants visit, break off a 
few leaves or branches, and distribute them to their friends, 
saying that they are gold. In Bombay they do this with 
the invocation : “O great supreme forest king! The greet- 
ing of friends and relations is sweet as sweet food. May 
our enemies be worsted!” 8% There is nothing particularly 
grand or beautiful about these trees, and the reasons why 
they were selected as bringers of luck are obscure. General 
Sleeman observes that the sazzz tree is held sacred because 
when Rama set out with his army to recover his wife he is 
said to have worshipped a tree of this kind which stood near 
his capital, Ayodhya,—another attempt, like the Ramlila 
celebrations, to associate the Dasahra tree-cult with the 
worship of one of the great Hindu gods. “It is a wretched 
little thing,” he adds, “ between a shrub and a tree; but I 
have seen a procession of more than seventy thousand per- 
sons attend their prince in the worship of it on the festival 
of the Dasahra.” 9° It may, however, be noted that the 
Bharvads of Gujarat use the same tree to make their 
marriage-post, and believe it to be the home of the Mamo, 
or ghost of a maternal uncle, who is greatly feared.91_ The 
practice of demon-scaring may, therefore, be at the root of 
the cult. The same tree in the Panjab is called the jandi, 


87 W, W. Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic (1899), p. 583 
W. Smith, Dictionary of Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 535 sg. 

88 Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. iii. (1902), p. 3469. 

°° Bombay City and Island Gazetteer (1909), vol. i. p. 172 sq. 
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and the bridegroom, when he is going to fetch his bride, 
cuts down a branch of it, it is believed as an emblem of the 
destruction of his enemies. More probably the intention is 
to scare the evil spirits which are supposed to make their 
home in this tree and may interfere with the wedding 
rite.92 It is also to be noted that, as among the Celts, 
the lives of Rajas and Chiefs are connected with a 
sacred tree, possibly as representations of the spirit of 
vegetation embodied in it, and under its shadow they 
were inaugurated.% 

There are also indications that it was the custom to 
celebrate the Dasahra under booths erected in the forest. 
At the festival at Sakti in the Central Provinces the Raja 
goes outside the town to a place where the potters have a 
goat tethered to a tree in the midst of a temporary booth 
made of twigs of the soupän tree. His retainers attempt 
to behead the goat, while the potters retaliate by throwing 
clods at them. The winner of the head gets a reward 
from the Raja, and the potters receive the trunk of the 
victim.’ This use of sacred booths is common at harvest 
observances, like the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, and at 
Greek sanctuaries.” 

The cult of birds at the festival is another example of a 
form of sympathetic magic. The birds usually worshipped 
are the jay, the peacock, and the kingfisher, all adorned 
with beautiful plumage. The Mahrattas at the Dasahra 


92 Panjab Census Report, 1911, vol. i. p. 274; H. A. Rose, Glossary of 
Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces, vol. i. 
(1911), p. 371. The custom of shooting arrows at the tree may possibly be a 
mark of respect. The Ostyaks are said never to have passed a sacred tree with- 
out shooting an arrow at it as a mark of respect. Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough, 3rd ed. part i. vol. il. p. II. 
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go out into the fields in the hope of seeing a blue jay.% 
Many of the Bombay tribes pay similar worship to the 
jay and the kingfisher, and at Nagpur the Raja used to. 
release a jay amidst the discharge of artillery and 
musketry.9” | 

A curious example of the magical ideas underlying these 
celebrations is found in Nepāl, where it was the custom to 
close the Courts of Justice and to remove from the city of 
Kathmāndu to a neighbouring village all the under-trial 
prisoners and convicts imprisoned in the jail, and to keep 
them there till the festival was over, when they were 
brought back and the Courts reopened.% Similarly, at the 
Greek festival of the Thesmophoria, the Law Courts and 
the Boulē were closed and prisoners were released, obviously 
with the intention that the spiritual activities current at 
these festivals should not be trammelled by knots or other 
forms of bonds.%? 

The custom of the Jogi taking the place of the Raja 
at Mewar and Bastur is remarkable. The Maharana of 
Udaipur is, as we have seen, both priest and king. But even 
he appears to be unable to discharge the duties of royalty 
and the ceremonies connected with the feast at the same 
time, or, possibly, his conduct of the rites makes him too 
holy to undertake secular duties. The Jogi seems to be 
the descendant of the tribal medicine-man or exorcist, and 
perhaps, when at this period spirits likely to make them- 
selves unpleasant are abroad, it is preferable that a holy 
man, immune from their attacks, should impersonate the 
Rana. But even he is subject to rigid taboos. Church and 
State are always closely linked together in India. The 


8 Ethnographic Survey, Central Provinces, part ix. (1911), p. 131; R. V. 
Russell, Wardha Gazetteer (1906), vol. i. p. 47. 

9? E. Thurston, of. cit. vol. vi. p. 262 sg. 
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leading case is that of the Mahrattas, where the Brahman 
Peshwa finally overshadowed the weak descendant of 
Sivaji, the founder of the State. 

The instances which I have given, selected from a large 
mass of materials, sufficiently indicate the ritual of the 
Dasahra. The primitive rites have been so worked over 
by priests and courtiers that it is not easy to identify them. 
The Durga Puja has become a celebration of the defeat by 
the goddess of the buffalo demon Mahishasura, who gives 
his name to the State and city of Mysore. The sammi tree 
is said to be worshipped on this day because when the 
Pandava princes, whose exploits are recorded in the 
Mahabharata, in their banishment came to the city of 
Raja Virata, they laid aside their weapons and hung them 
on this tree at the Dasahra. Finding a corpse close by 
they suspended it from the branches, saying, “ This is the 
dead body of our mother, and it must remain there for a 
whole year, after which we will take it down and burn it,” 
So, of course, no one dared to touch their weapons, which 
they found safe on their return.4° Here, again, the tree 
seems to have been regarded as a haunt of spirits. The 
jay is said to be sacred because Siva, like the bird, has a 
blue throat, produced when he drank the deadly poison 
which would have destroyed the world.1°4 The peacock, 
we are told, is worshipped because on it rides Karttikeya, 
god of war. Such is the mythological rubbish which we 
must sift before we can secure the true grain, the original 
elements of Hinduism. 

The Dasahra, then, seems to be an autumn festival 
representing the time both of harvest and seed-time. It is 
a rite de passage, the time for beginning war, business, 
education, or any other undertaking, because, with the 
cessation of the rainy season, the roads become open and 
all work can start afresh. These objects can be attained 


1007, T. Wheeler, /7zstory of India, vol, i. (1867), p. 206. 
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only by a series of magical or semi-magical observances— 
animistic, or, if you will, pre-animistic, in their primitive 
form unconnected with the worship of these later gods in 
whose cultus they have now been included by the perverse 
ingenuity of the priestly body. Their primary object is 
the dispersal of those malevolent spirit influences which 
are most dangerous at periods of crisis in agriculture, the 
main occupation of the Hindus. This purgation of evil 
spirits and the quest of good luck naturally promote the 
fertility of man, beast, and crops. Much of the interpre- 
tation thus suggested is still obscure. I cannot claim to 
have winnowed the wheat from the chaff, but I am quite 
certain that it is only by a process of analysis conducted in 
this way that we can reach the bedrock of Hindu beliefs. 
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Tue Divali, or Lamp Festival of the Hindus, takes its name 
from the Sanskrit dipali, dipdvali, “ a row of lights.” The 
beauty of the illuminations on this occasion and the rites 
connected with it have always attracted the interest of 
European observers. The Hindu is a past master in the 
art of arranging illuminations. Given a sufficient supply 
of the tiny rude earthen cups, which any village potter can 
supply, each provided with a small supply of oil and a wick 
made of twisted cotton, bamboos to form the framework, 
and plenty of coolie labour, he can produce marvellous 
effects. On occasions of public rejoicings the spectacle 
of these lines of lamps bursting simultaneously into flame 


1 This characteristic paper will be the last of the many contributions 
to the Society’s Transactions by the late Editor of Folk-Lore. An 
obituary, with some account of his services to folklore and anthropology, 
appears on later pages of this number of Folk-Lore, the issue of which has 
been delayed by his sudden demise. [A. R. W.J] 
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on the battlements of the great Mughal buildings, like the 
fort-palaces at Delhi or Agra, or along the bathing Ghats 
at sacred places like Benares, is entrancing. The illumina- 
tions at the Divali by rich bankers are often on an imposing 
scale, but for the student of folk custom the little lamps 
lighted before the meanest hut of the peasant are of greater 
interest. 

It is important to fix the date of the festival, because 
with the Hindus, as with the Romans and other peoples, 
“the care of the calendar was originally of religious 
importance, because the oldest religious festivals marked 
operations of husbandry, and these, when fixed in the calen- 
dar, must occur at the right season.’’! As we shall see, the 
Divali in its most primitive form is connected with cattle 
breeding and agriculture. Such festivals in India display 
a tendency to fall into two periods,—those of the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes. Thus the spring festival marks 
the harvest of the cold weather crops, wheat, barley, and 
the like, and it is represented by the complex of rites 
centring round the Holi or fire festival, this being the climax 
of the primitive spring feast of which only the disjecta 
membra now survive in a continuous series of magical rites 
which in the earlier age may have extended over a con- 
siderable period.? Similarly, the autumnal equinox festival 
is now represented by the Dasahra and Dīvālī, a series of 
observances of the rite de passage type, and occurring about 
the time of the harvest of the rain crops, rice, millet, and 
the like. Both these seasons of harvest are obviously 
suitable for observances of this kind. The granaries are 
full of corn, the tension of labour and anxiety about the 
success of the harvest are now for a time removed, the people 
are idle, and thus there is a natural tendency to outbreaks of 
eroticism and the temporary relaxation of the laws of order 
which result in unrest as at occasions of the Saturnalia 


1 W, W. Fowler, The Religious Experiences of the Roman People, p. 282. 
2Folk-Lore, vol. xxv. pp. 55 et seq. 
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type. The Hindu year originally seems to have begun with 
the month Pis (December- January), but the importance 
of the vernal festival naturally led to the selection of it 
as the date for the beginning of the new year, which in 
India usually starts from the new moon of the month 
Chait (March-April), when the Sun enters the sign of Mesha 
or Aries. But in western India and in some places in the 
north, where the Divali is most eagerly solemnised, the 
autumnal equinox was deemed to be of greater importance, 
and their new year begins with the month Kārttik at the 
new moon of October-November, when the Sun enters the 
sign of Tula, the Balance, (the Libra of the West,) which it 
did on 23rd September, 1922. This confusion is due in 
part to the eccentricity of the Hindu luni-solar calendar, 
and to the use of differing eras in different parts of the 
country. 

The Divali, then, is generally fixed at the new moon of the 
month Karttik, and this month takes its name from the 
Krittikas or Pleiades, the six nurses of Karttikeya, god of 
war. The rising and setting of the Pleiades in spring and 
autumn respectively have in many parts of the world, 
including India, exercised an important influence on 
agricultural ritual.? 

The general object of these fire and light solemnities is 
clear. Light and fire are the natural enemies of demons 
and evil spirits, “ the hidden things of darkness.” The 
Divali thus falls in line with similar new-year observances 
in various parts of the world, like the lamp festivals in 
China ? and Tibet. The belief in India of the prophylactic 
powers of light and fire comes down from the earliest times. 
The Vedic rite of the Sraddha or mind rite for the dead 


1 Sir J. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
vol, i. pp. 307 et seq. 

2S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, 1883 ed. vol. i, p. 817: J. F 
Davis, The Chinese, ed. 1836, vol. i. pp. 287 et seq.: J. H. Gray, China, 
vol. i. p. 251: N. B. Dennys, The Folk-Lore of China: p. I7. 
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included the use of a lamp, known as Rakshoghna, “ the 
repeller of Rakshasas or demons,” intended to keep evil 
spirits from devouring the oblations.1_ Lamps and illumina- 
tions were, and are, used in Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu 
worship with the same object.? In the domestic ritual 
a lamp is kept lighted near the mother and her baby to 
shield them from evil spirits likely to attack them at this 
crisis of their lives, and the careful housewife goes round the 
house at nightfall with a light in her hand, illuminating 
every dark corner which may be haunted by demons. 

The Lamp Festival, as now celebrated in India, is of 
special interest because, if I rightly interpret the evidence 
summarised below, it represents the conflation of various 
observances, one, the lighting of the lamps, not being among 
the more primitive tribes a necessary part of the ritual. 
With them it is a general prophylactic rite intended to 
protect the cattle. The equinox was selected as its date 
because spirits are supposed to be active at this season. 
We have no means of ascertaining whether the use of lamps 
was antecedent to that of other means of protection. The 
special cattle rites may be earlier or later than the use of 
lamps, or both may have grown up independently in ancient 
times, and the combination may be only another example 
of the conflation of varied beliefs and usages of which 
Hinduism, as we now observe it, is the result. 

The Bhils of Khandesh worship their tribal godling on 
Divali day and keep a three days’ holiday, the headman 
supplying them with spirits. Dancing goes on, but it is 
confined to those who pretend to be inspired by the tribal 


1H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the 
Hindus, ed. 1858, pp. 119 et seq. 


*The Buddhist ritual year was divided into three four-monthly 
periods, marked by observances at the full moon of the months 
Phalguna (February-March), Ashadha (June-July), and Kārttika 
(October-November) ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, P. 100 ; 
Max Duncker, History of Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 484, suggests that the 
lights of the autumn festival acted as a magical charm to promote the 
return of the Sun from his southern journey. 
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godling. A buffalo is slain and the meat is eaten, no work 
is allowed, and the men enjoy themselves by beating a 
little drum. Members of the same tribe in Gujarat do not 
light lamps at the Divali, but drink spirits and sing for 
two days. On Divali day a thanksgiving is offered to the 
tribal godling near the cattle-shed. A piece of ground 1s 
cleared, and on it a small circle is marked out with grains of 
rice. In this are placed a lamp and seven lumps of boiled 
flour in seven leaves. A fire is kept burning and fed with 
clarified butter. One of the men, generally the owner of the 
house at which the rite is being conducted, lays his hands on 
five chickens, throws water on them, and offers them to the 
gods, specially to Indra, god of the firmament and of the 
rain, saying,—‘‘O Dharma Indra! We offer this sacrifice 
to thee! During the coming year keep our cattle from 
disease, increase them, and be kindly !” Then a second 
man cuts the throats of the chickens, and a third pours 
spirits on the ground, with the invocation,—‘‘O Dharma 
Indra! We pour these spirits to thee!” The cows and 
oxen, but not the buffaloes, with their horns painted red, 
are loosed from their stalls, the headman’s shed being the 
first to be opened. When all the cattle are collected they 
are driven over the body of a Bhil, generally a cow-herd, 
who lies face downwards, and in return for the risk he under- 
goes of being trampled by the cattle the headman presents 
him with a sheet or a turban.? This account is not quite 
free from suspicion. If the Bhils invoke the Vedic Indra 
it must be under Brahman influence. Though we find in 
this case no general illuminations, the germ of the custom 
appears in the use of a fire and a light as protectives. 
Another case of cattle protection appears among the 
Bharias, a forest tribe in the Jabalpur district. They 
worship Bagheswar, the tiger godling, and they believe 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xii. p. 86, n. 2. 


2 Ibid. vol. ix. part i. p. 306. On the custom of cattle trampling on 
a human victim see Folk-Lore, vol. xxviii. pp. 154 et seq. 
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that no tiger will harm a Bharia. On Divali day they invite 
the tiger to drink some gruel which they place ready for him 
behind their houses, and at the same time they warn 
villagers of other castes not to stir out of doors. Next 
morning they display the empty vessels as a proof that the 
tiger has visited them.! Here, again, the absence of 
illuminations is significant, and the object of the rite 
seems to be the protection of men and animals from the 
attack of tigers. In Central India on Divali day the Taroi 
Bhils worship their cattle, and feed them on butter, sugar, 
and wheaten cakes, the festival ending in a general drinking 
bout.? 

Gonds at the Dīvālī set out on a platform small heaps of 
rice, three, four, five, or six in number according to the 
number of the tribal godlings worshipped by the family. 
Dry vermilion is sprinkled on the heaps, a cock or young 
pig is sacrificed, and a fire is lighted. The worshippers 
join hands, praying the godlings to receive the offering, 
that they may keep the hands and feet of the family safe, 
bless their labours, and grant children to those that lack 
them. Spirits are poured on the heaps of rice, and the 
head of the victim is laid beside them. When the sacrifice 
is being performed spirits are poured into the ear of the pig 
or on the head of the cock, and if the victim shakes its body 
it is supposed that the godlings have accepted the offering, 
the shaking or shivering indicating that the deity has 
entered it, just as the convulsive shudderings of a prophet 
are regarded as token of inspiration.? Then the victim is 
killed and resin poured over the fire to make it blaze, and 
the food on which the spirits have been poured is distri- 
buted. If any of the godlings are neglected at this rite 
they bring disease on the family, in which case the tribal 

2 oF V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, vol. ii. 

. 240. 
ý s E, C. Luard, Ethnographical Survey, Central India, art. Bhil, p. 72. 


3 Sir J. Frazer, Pausanias, vol. v. p. 237; The Golden Bough, The 
Magic Art, vol. i. p. 377. 
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medicine man directs them to be careful to propitiate 
them at the next recurring festival. Here there is no 
special illumination, but the fire is probably a protective 
the object of the rite being to secure fertility. 

Similar customs prevail among other pastoral tribes and 
castes at the Divali. Dhangar shepherds in the Central 
Provinces worship their goats at the Divali by dyeing their 
horns and falling at their feet.2 In the same province 
Ahir cattle-breeders raise a mound of earth, called Govard- 
han (the sacred mountain at Mathura which Krishna held 
up on his forefinger to protect his cowherd friends from the 
tempest sent by Indra, the rain god), dance round it, and 
make the cattle trample it to pieces. Then they go to the 
cowsheds, worship the god, and frighten the cattle by 
shaking leaves of the holy tulasī or basil plant before them.’ 
They assume fantastic dresses, decorate themselves with 
cowry-shells, and go round the village dancing and singing. 
Or they dance round a pole decorated with peacocks’ 
feathers, and wear peacocks’ feathers themselves and aprons 
sewn all over with cowry-shells, the peacock being the holy 
bird of the tribe, and the cowry-shell a potent charm 
against the Evil Eye, because it is supposed to crack when 
the malignant glance falls upon it. Or they perform, as 
a fertility charm, the rite of waking the godling who pre- 
sides over the threshing-floor, and pour milk on a stone, his 
emblem, the rite ending by chasing the cattle as before. 
Others, again, make a clay image of a parrot, fix it on a pole, 
and go round dancing and singing, for which they receive 
gifts of grain and money at each house. Mr. Russell, 
with some probability, suggested that the parrot represents 
the spirit of the jungle, propitiated because the bird does so 
much damage to the crops, and this is corroborated by the 

1S, Hislop, Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central 
Provinces, app. i. pp. i. et seq. 

2 Russell, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 482. 


3 See Folk-Lore, vol. xxviii. p. 152, and, for the ancient form of the 
rite, A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, vol. 1. p. 51. 
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fact that as the parrot is being taken about a grain of rice is 
fixed in its mouth, as much as to say that it should be con- 
tented after being fed and cease to injure the fields.t The 
Varlis, a forest tribe in Bombay, at the Divali make their 
children put peacocks’ feathers in a brass pot and dance 
round it.2 At this festival the Halvakki Vakkals, farmers. 
in Kanara, fill an earthen pot with water, lay on it a saucer 
as a lid, and worship it, decking it with flowers and setting 
round it clay lamps and halves of the bitter cucumber cut 
in the size and shape of hens’ eggs. Then they anoint them- 
selves with coco-nut oil, put the pot on the fire, and bathe 
in the warm water, possibly a mode of ceremonial puri- 
fication which, as we shall see later on, is part of the Divali 
observances. Then they eat a hearty breakfast and place 
in the cowshed an image of Balindra, the godling of cattle, 
with a parcel of rice and a coco-nut tied round its neck. 
The cattle are smeared with various colours, and decked 
with garlands of half coco-nuts and baked rice cakes strung 
together. The fiercest bull and the swiftest heifer are 
driven through the village, followed by a crowd of youths 
and boys, and he who can snatch a garland from the animals 
as they rush by is applauded and thought to be worthy to 
gain as his bride the best girl in the neighbourhood.’ Here 
we see the rudiments of the real Divali illuminations, and 
this complex of rites seems clearly intended to promote the 
fertility of herds and the prosperity of their owners. 
Another of these fertility rites is the symbolical marriage 
of the sacred tulasi or basil plant (ocimum sanctum) with the 
sdlagrama or ammonite which represents Vishnu. Many 
tales are told to account for the sanctity of this beautiful 
plant. Vishnu, according to one legend, was enamoured 
of Vrinda, wife of Jalandhara, and in order to save him from 


1 Russell, op. cit. vol. ii. pp. 32 et seq., and, for a similar custom of the 
Hatkars, tbid. vol. iii. p. 206. 


2 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xiii. part i. p. 188. 


3 Ibid. vol. xv. part i. p. 267; cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xxviii. p. 149. 
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this enthralment the gods invoked the aid of the three 
goddesses, Lakshmi, goddess of wealth, Gauri, she of the 
yellow corn, the Mother goddess, spouse of Siva- Mahadeva, 
and Svadha, the personification of the “ offerings,” wife of 
Agni, god of fire. Each of them gave a seed to be sown 
at the place of his enchantment, and these successively 
sprang into the dhdtrikd, or emblic myrobalan, mālatī, the 
jasmine, and tulasi, the basil, the last of whom appearing 
in female guise so delighted the amorous god that he forgot 
his objectionable amour with Vrinda.1 By a second 
account, tulasi was one of the precious things produced 
by the gods at the churning of the ocean. A third story 
tells that she was the daughter of Raja Dharmadhvaja, 
“he who bore faith as his standard,” and by her devotions 
she gained the favour of Vishnu, but she married the demon 
Sankhachida, who overcame the gods by reason of the 
virtue of his wife. They appealed to Vishnu-Krishna, 
but as the demon was his votary he was unable to help 
them. At last it was arranged that Vishnu should per- 
sonate her husband and win the love of his wife. When 
Tulasi discovered the trick she was about to curse him, 
but he pacified her by promising to wed her himself and 
make her immortal. He added that those who married 
his image to the tulasī plant on the holy Ekadashi or 11th 
of the month Karttik would be happy for ever. Such are 
some of the tasteless stories invented by Brahman mytholo- 
gists. The scene of the marriage is now fixed at the 
town of Tulasishadm in Kathiawar.2 The truth is that 
plants of the genus Ocimum have fragrant leaves and serve 
many medicinal purposes, a fact which accounts for the 
sanctity of the plant. 
1H. H. Wilson, Works, vol. iii. p. 68. 


2 Id. Vishnu Purana, ed. 1840, p. 78 n. 


3 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. viii. pp. 666 et seq. ; Mrs. S. Stevenson, The 
Rites of the Twiceborn, pp. 268 et seq. 

4Sir G. Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. vi. 
pp. 410 et seq. 
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Fertility magic in the case of women is also practised 
at the Divali in northern India. In the Panjab on that 
night, the Amavas or no-moon night, barren women and 
those who have lost several. children go to a place where 
four roads meet, strip themselves naked, and cover a piece 
of ground. with the leaves of the five ‘“‘ royal” trees, the 
pipal (ficus religiosa), the bar {ficus indica), the siras (acacia 
speciosa), and,the äm or mango. On this they lay a black 
bead representing the demi-god Rama, and sitting down 
bathe from. pitchers containing water drawn from five 
wells, one in each of the four quarters of the town or village, 
and one outside it in the direction of the north-east... The 
water is poured from the pitchers into a vessel with a hole 
in the bottom, from which it is allowed to drop. all over the 
woman’s body. The well. from which the water has been 
drawn for this. purpose is supposed to lose its fertilising 
power and runs dry.! In the United Provinces barren 
women of the Chamar or currier caste bathe on the night 
of the Divali in water drawn from seven wells.? Besides 
the fertilizing power of water illustrated by these examples, 
another belief connected with the Divali may be suspected 
to contribute to practices of this type. The theory of the 
reincarnation of the family dead who fertilize women is 
common in India. In one form of the belief it is supposed 
that. babies should be buried underneath the threshold, 
in. the hope that they may be reborn in some woman of the 
family who passes backwards and forwards over it? This 
theory. of. reincarnation is illustrated in the Panjab by the 
belief that life may be stolen, and on the night of the Divali 
male children are sometimes stolen and killed, so that a 

1 Panjab Notes and Queries, vol. iv. p. 88: H. A. Rose, Panjab 
Census Report, 1901, vol. i. p. 164: cf. Sir J. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 


The Magic Art, vol. ii. p. 160: E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 
vol. i. pp. 63 et seq. me 


7G. W. Briggs, The Chamars, p. 200. 


` J. Hastings, Encylopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. iv: pp. 846 
ei seq.; Sir J. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol. i. 
PP. 93 et seq. 
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barren woman may bathe over the body and conceive a 
child of her own. But no one would think that a little 
girl was worth killing, although it is believed that a girl’s 
soul may return in that of a boy. 

It is commonly supposed that the souls of the family 
dead revisit their old homes on Divali night, and for this 
reason the house is lighted and cleaned to receive them. 
Indeed, as Mr. Cook suggests, in connection. with the 
Athenian festival of the Anthesteria, ‘‘ it is likely enough 
that the yearly renewal of vegetation was attributed to the 
agency, perhaps even to the actual re-embodiment of the 
nameless and numberless dead.” 2? Chamars in the United 
Provinces, like most Hindus, believe that the. Dīvālī is 
the time when the ancestral spirits visit their old homes, 
and so the family light lamps and sit up all night to receive 
them.? In Gujarat on that day Brahman children take a 
cake of cowdung, thrust it into a piece of sugareane as 
a holder, and arrange. on the cake a tiny earthen lamp, 
in which a wick floating on sweet oil is lighted. Carrying 
this lamp the children go from house to house begging oil 
for their lamp, that the dead ancestors may enjoy the 
light.# | 

Hence, as might have been expected, the Divdli is closely 
connected with the cult of the dead. Among the Shans of 
Upper Burma “the conclusion of harvest is the occasion 
for paying tribute to the memory of friends and relations 
who have died during the year, a sort of Feast of All Souls. 
Guns are fired off at night to frighten away evil spirits, 
and next day quantities of arrack are brewed, a bullock ora 
pig is killed, and small pieces of the’ flesh are stuck on 
skewers made of bamboo and are roasted. A procession 

1 J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. viii. p. 36. 

* Zeus, vol. i. p. 687. 


7G. W. Briggs, op. cit. p. 119; cf. the European belief about 
Hallowe’en, Sir J. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Balder the Beautiful, 
vol, i. pp. 224 et seq., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol. ii. pp. 51 et seq. 


4 Mrs. S. Stevenson, op. cit. p. 339. 
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is formed by the relatives of each departed one, and to the 
clashing of the well-tuned cymbals and the booming of 
deep-mouthed gongs and drums they make a round of 
visits to the houses of all friends or relatives in neighbouring 
villages, where the inmates each receive a piece of roasted 
meat and a draught of arrack. In the evening there is 
unlimited firing of guns.’’! This corresponds with the 
Divali, which, as we have seen, marks the end of the 
harvest. Dhangar shepherds in the Central Provinces 
believe that the first sheep and goats came out of an ant- 
hill, and did so much damage to the crops that the farmers 
prayed to Siva-Mahadeva, who created the first Dhangar 
to watch the flocks. Dhangars in memory of their ancestor 
revere the anthill, never remove one from their fields, and 
worship it on Divali day with offerings of rice, flowers, and 
part of the ear of a goat, a commutation of an actual 
sacrifice of the animal.? In the same province the Gowari 
cowherds worship the Dhal, a stick on which two others 
crossing each other are lashed, and carry it in procession 
as a means of appeasing the restless spirit of a man or women 
who died childless.’ Kirs at the Divali worship their 
ancestors with offerings of food, the sacred Kusa grass (poa 
cynosuroides), and lamps made of dough. This rite is done 
at a river side, where the officiant sprinkles water, as 
orthodox Hindus do in the Tarpana rite for the refreshment 
of the gods, the deified sages, and the sainted fathers, 
throws the holy grass into the river, which wafts it to the 
land of the spirits, lights the lamps, burns in them a little 
food for the use of the dead, and calls on the name of his 
deceased ancestors. Jats in the Panjab, in each village 
or group of villages, consecrate a piece of ground in com- 
memoration of some deceased worthy, who was either the 


1 Sir J. G. Scott, J. P. Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States, part i. vol. i. p. 530. 


2 Russell, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 480. 3 Ibid. vol. viii. p. 36. 
4 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 484. 
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ancestor of the clan or a man of some note. This is called 
the Jathera, ‘‘ the shrine of the elder,” and at one of these 
his descendants dig earth on the night of the Dīvālī.! 
The account is somewhat vague, but by it probably may 
be inferred that the motive of the rite is to propitiate the 
dead man by repairing his mound. Dagra cultivators in 
Bengal propitiate their ancestors at the Divali at the 
Syama Pija, “ black rite of worship,” or on the day of the 
new moon.? In Bombay the Kathkari makers of catechu 
lay out cooked rice at the Divali for the spirits of the family 
dead, and the Vārlīs, a forest tribe, at the spring equinox, 
at the Divali, and when the new grain is ripe, before any 
of the living taste it, lay some of it cooked on the roofs of 
their houses for the deceased relations. In Central India 
the Bhils perform no regular Sraddha or mind-rite in honour 
of the dead, but on the next Divali after the death of a 
relation they take some cooked rice to the nearest stream, 
sprinkle it on the ground, and lay on it four lamps fed with 
ghi or clarified butter. From this day the eyes of the dead 
person, which up to this time have remained closed, are 
supposed to open, the lighting of the lamps being perhaps 
a magical method of securing this result.4 

Snake worship is also one of the Divdli rites. In some 
places it seems to be based on the fact that about this time, 
the beginning of the cold season, snakes hibernate, and the 
rite marks their departure. The cult may also be con- 
nected with that of ancestors, because in India, as elsewhere, 
the snake is supposed to be the embodiment of the family 
dead. In Khandesh one part of the Divali is known as 
Nagdivali, the Lamp Festival of the Naga or cobra. 
During this feast, which lasts nearly a month, four or five 


1H. A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province, vol. ii. p. 374. 


? Sir E. Gait, Census Report, Bengal, 1901, vol. i. p. 406. 
3 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xiii. part i. pp. 164, 187. 

1 Luard, op. cit. p. 33. 

* Hastings, op. cit. vol. xi. p. 416. 
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stones are brought from a neighbouring river and placed 
outside the inhabited site, but within the village area, and 
they are painted red. Next day at noon spirits are 
sprinkled on the ground and freely drunk, goats and chickens 
are sacrificed, and dancing begins at nightfall. Two men 
holding bamboo torches go from house to house, followed by 
the villagers, and every housewife comes out with a lighted 
lamp in her hand, waves it before them, marks their fore- 
heads with the lamp oil, and gives them drink. Next day 
special delicacies are given to the cattle.t This is probably 
one of the cattle rites already described, and in this case 
there is no trace of special snake worship, unless, as in the 
Panjab case quoted later on, it may imply a custom of 
bidding good-bye to the snakes. The Gammallas, a caste 
of Telugu distillers, on Divali day bathe early in the morn- 
ing, go in their wet clothes to an anthill, the abode of snakes, 
prostrate themselves before it, and pour a little water into 
one of the holes. They then wind a cotton thread five 
times round the mound, and return home. Again they 
visit the anthill with a lamp made of flour paste which they 
carry three or five times round the hill, and into one of the 
holes put some ming pulse (phaseolus mungo). They fast 
all that day, and next morning return to the anthill, pour 
milk into a hole, and end the rite by snapping the thread 
which was wound round it.? The Bharias, an aboriginal 
tribe in the Central Provinces, at the Divali offer a black 
chicken to their tribal godling, who may be Buradeo, the 
chief object of their worship, Dilhadeo, the bridegroom 
who met his death in a tragical way, or Karua, “ the black 
one,” the cobra.2 In the Panjab it is well known that 
snakes hibernate about the Divdli, the opening of the cold 
season, and in Kangra they perform the Nag ki puja, or 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xii. p. 100. 
2 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. ii. pp. 256 
et seq. 


3 Russell, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 247. 
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worship of the cobra, to say good-bye to snakes. An image 
of the nag made of cowdung is worshipped, and any snake 
that appears after this is called “ ungrateful,” and is killed 
forthwith.t In the same province most Hindus take one 
of the lamps used at the Divali, and this is supposed to 
frighten away snakes, for six months, the period of their 
hibernation. 

But it is not only the spirits of the kindly ancestral dead 
that appear at the Divali. In Gujarat on the second night 
of the festival comes the K4la-ratri, ‘‘ the black ” or witches’ 
night, the most hag-haunted night in the year, when the 
evil spirits of the wicked dead, of those who have died by 
violent deaths, the spectres of women who perished in 
childbirth, ordinary ghosts, demons, ghouls, wraiths, and 
witches come out and walk through the streets. Wise 
people, especially women and children, bide at home on that 
night, and worship Hanuman, the monkey god, the great 
guardian, by pouring oil and red lead on his image and 
offering coco-nuts to him. In return, his devotees take 
some of the oil which drops from the feet of his image, burn 
it with soot and mark their eyes with it, partly to ensure 
that they will remain under his protection for the coming 
year, and partly in the belief that it improves their sight. 
Other people greet the ghosts by making circles at places 
where four roads meet, and laying in them cakes of corn 
and pulse fried in oil. WVenturesome persons, who know 
the right mantras or spells, try to secure control of a spirit 
on this night. They make a circle carefully guarded with 
iron and water, both scarers of evil spirits, and sit inside it, 
being careful to keep beside them some ming pulse or green 
gram (phaseolus radiatus) as a protective. So long as the 
man keeps a brave heart and goes on mumbling his spells 
no evil spirits can attack him, and he becomes their master 
for the coming year. But if he loses courage, leaves the 


1 Panjab Notes and Queries, vol. iii. p. 75. 
2 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 42. 
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circle, or stumbles as he repeats the mantras, he falls for 
ever into the power of the fiends. Chamars in the United 
Provinces believe that on this and some other nights in the 
year the powers of a bhagat or warlock are at their highest. 
On this night wizards and witches are on the prowl, cast 
off their clothes, and ride on tigers and other wild beasts, 
and alligators ferry them across streams.? Special danger 
attaches to the spirit of a pregnant woman who dies on this 
awesome night. She becomes the dreaded churel, an evil 
spirit whose toes are turned backwards, especially dan- 
gerous to young men, whom she bewitches and carries off, 
returning them to earth when they have become old, 
withered men.? 

This appearance of evil spirits is perhaps one of the 
reasons why purification is needed at this season. Rajputs 
perform ablutions en masse at a tank on Divali day.4 In 
Bombay, in respectable families, the barber attends, rubs 
the bodies of all male members of the household with coco- 
nut oil before they bathe, and next day his wife waves a 
lighted lamp before the face of the master of the house as 
a protective against evil. Even the images of the gods 
need purification, probably to remove any pollution which 
they may have contracted during the year, and Prabhus 
rub them with scented powder and bathe them in warm 
water. Hence the two welcome visitors to the house on 
Divali day are the man who sells the holy salt which repels 
evil spirits, and the sankhia, he who carries the sacred 
conch-shell. He blows his shell trumpet and recites the 
benediction: ‘‘ Worship the jogī. [ascetic who has power 
over spirits] and enjoy sovereign power! The jogi secures 
salvation and all calamity disappears! May the god 


1 Mrs. S. Stevenson, op. cit. pp. 337 et seq. ? Briggs, op. cit. p. 194. 
3 Ibid. p. 129; Rose, Glossary, vol. i. p. 206. 

4 J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, ed. 1919, vol. iii. p. 1330. 

5 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. x. p. 127 n. 

6 Ibid. vol. xiii. part i. p. 106, n. 2. 
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Rama-Raghunath bless you abundantly, and may you be as 
prosperous as Nanda [the cowherd by whom Krishna was 
brought up], and Gokul [the holy town of the god], by the 
favour of Panduranga [Vishnu-Krishna]. The conch- 
shell is sounded and the cymbals are sounded, and the 
wristlet of Rati Sati [consort of Kamadeva, god of love] 1s 
sounded. When the conch-shell is sounded all calamity 
disappears !” 1 This leads to the general expulsion of evil 
which naturally takes place about the New Year. Marathas 
call the fourth day of the Divali Bali Pratipad, the new moon 
of Raja Bali. He was a virtuous Daitya or demon king, 
who by his devotion and penances humbled the gods and 
became ruler of the three worlds. The gods in alarm 
appealed to Vishnu, who appeared in his Vamana or Dwarf 
incarnation to restrain the pretensions of Bali. He asked 
Bali to grant him the boon of as much ground as he could 
cover in three strides, and when Bali assented Vishnu 
in two strides stepped over heaven and earth, but out of 
respect for Bali’s piety he left him Patala, or the infernal 
regions. This is an old Vedic myth representing the course 
of the Sun through the three divisions of the universe.? 
Hence Bali is the typical righteous monarch, and on this 
day Marathas and other Hindus rise before dawn, and the 
servants sweep the house, and place the dust in a basket 
over which a lamp is lighted. Then, crying ‘‘ Poverty and 
trouble depart! May the kingdom of Bali come !” they 
fling the contents of the basket outside the house, accom- 
panying the invocation with the beating of that magical 
implement, the winnowing fan.? Mr. B. A. Gupte 4 
suggests a connection between the removal of the house 

1 Balaji Sitaram Kothare, Hindu Holidays, 1904, pp. 78 et seq. ; 
Mrs. S. Stevenson, op. cit. p. 265. 


2 J. Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology etc., p. 42; 
A. A. Macdonald, Vedic Mythology, pp. 37 et seq. 


3 Hastings, op. cit. vol. v. pp. 754 et seq. 


4 Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials, p. 37; cf. Sir J. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, The Scapegoat, pp. 135 et seq., 144 et seq. 
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sweepings with. that of the farm manure, which is needed 
at this time for the sowing of the spring crops. This is 
perhaps possible, but the expulsion of evil, typified by the 
removal of the house refuse, is the dominant principle of the 
observance. Then the inmates of the house bathe, put on 
new clothes, and the oldest lady worships an image of Raja 
Bali set up in front of the house with sixteen lighted lamps 
round it. The service is followed by a discharge of crackers 
to scare the powers of evil. With this expulsion of evil 
we may compare the cure for intermittent fever practised 
by the Lhota Nagas. The patient gets up from his seat in 
his home, and puts any bits of rubbish, such as sticks or 
leaves, into an old carrying-basket. Taking up this load 
he says aloud, ‘‘ I am going out to get some things.” . Hav- 
ing reached the outskirts of the village he hangs his load on 
a bush, and says, ‘‘ Watch this: I am coming back very 
soon.” He then leaves the load with the illness watching 
it, as he thinks, and returns by another path. Semas 
practise the same charm in cases of ophthalmia.? 

A similar rite, possibly intended for the expulsion of evil, 
connected with the Divali is the Hoi celebrated in the pre- 
ceding week. In the Panjab Hoi is identified with the 
goddess of smallpox, and unmarried girls make clay 
images of her, ‘‘ with a view of obtaining their desires,” 
and throw them into water after the Divali.2 The inter- 
pretation of this rite is obscure. It may be compared with 
European customs of flinging images of Death into water. 
It may be a charm to promote rainfall and general pros- 
perity, like the ceremonial bathing of. Gauri, the Mother 


1 Balaji Sitaram Kothare, op. cit. pp. 80 et seq. ; Briggs, op. cit. p. 119; 
Mrs. S. Stevenson, op. cit. p. 265; North Indian Notes and Queries 
vol. ii. p. 40, vol. v. p. 125; Russell, of. cit. vol. iv. p. 550. 

2 J. P. Mills, The Lhota Nagas, p. 136 ; J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas, 
P. 231 7. 

? M. A. Macaulifie, The Sikh Religion, vol. vi. p. 295 ; Panjab Notes and 
Queries, vol. ii. p. 148 ; Hastings, op. cît. vol. vii. p. 563. 
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goddess, by the Rajputs.1 It may be merely a charm 
practised by the girls to protect their future husbands and 
children from smallpox. In this connection it may be 
noted that, in the rites of the Mother goddess Devi, of 
whom Sitala, the smallpox goddess, is a manifestation, 
girls often act as officiants. In complex rites like these 
many motives are often found combined. It may also be 
relevant to the question of disease charms to refer to a 
curious belief. ‘‘ At the equinox, especially the autumnal, 
on the day called Divaly, trees, herbs, plants talk and dis- 
close the remedy for every malady. To hear them people 
hide in the forest.” 2 

Other methods of expelling evil are the sham fight and 
the scapegoat. In northern India, sham fights, in which 
one side represent the demons and the other the powers of 
good, do not appear to be recorded, but in Madras ‘‘ mimic 
combats take place,” at the Dipavali or Divali, “ between 
parties who hurl lighted fireworks at each other ; and these 
battles sometimes become very real, ending in a great deal 
of rioting.” 3 

The employment of a human scapegoat on such occasions 
is not common in India, but a recent account from Lhasa 
states that “at the Tibetan New Year is enacted at the 
temple the annual ceremony of purifying the city of the 
evils of the outgoing year. The Lamas produce a beggar- 
man who is willing, through fanaticism and promise of 
eternal merit, to risk his life in the strangest of ceremonies. 
Naked, he clothes himself in the putrid entrails of animals, 
with the vile, bloody intestines coiled round his head, neck, 
arms, and body. He represents the evil, the disease, the ill- 
luck, and the bad things of last year. He runs out of the 
temple door, and the mad populace beat drums and blow 


1 Tod, op. cit. vol. ii. pp. 666 et seq. 
2Goudinho de Eredia, 38 b, quoted by W. W. Skeat and C. O. 
Blagden, The Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, vol. ii. pp. 359 n. 
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trumpets to frighten away the devil in him. They hurl 
stones and beat the beggar with sticks. They chase him 
through the streets out into the open country, if he does not 
get killed before.” 3 

Various methods are adopted to ensure good luck for the 
coming year. The first is the worship of implements, a 
mode of infusing into them the energy and skill of the 
craftsman-owner. In the Central Provinces the Tamera 
coppersmiths quench their furnaces on new moon day in 
each month, at the Ramnaumi, the birthday of the demigod 
Rama, so called because it is held on the 9th day of the light 
fortnight of the month Chait (March-April), at the Durga- 
puja, the feast in honour of the goddess Durga, and for two 
days after the equinoxes at the Holi and Divali; the 
Basors, workers in cane, worship their banka or curved 
knife at the Divali; the Sonjharas, washers of gold dust, 
clean their implements at the Divali, set them up before 
their huts, and offer coco-nuts and vermilion to them ; 
Nai barbers usually worship their implements—razors, 
scissors, or nail-parers—at the Divali.2 In the United 
Provinces Chamar curriers worship their tools at this 
festival. In the same category may be placed the worship 
of animals by those castes which depend on them for their 
livelihood. The Hatkars, cultivators in the Deccan, wor- 
ship their cows at the Divali by tying a bunch of wool to 
their foreheads on which grains of rice are fixed, and the 
Beldar navvies, who use the ass to transport bricks and 
stone, place a lamp before it and pay reverence to it.4 

On the same principle gambling is practised at the 
Divali as a means of divination, ‘ trying one’s luck,” when 
success, according to the laws of sympathetic magic, indi- 


cates that the winner will be lucky in the coming year. In 
1 The Times, 2nd October, 1922; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of 
Tibet, p. 512. 
? Russell, op. cit. vol. iv. p. 539, vol. ii. p. 212, vol. iv. pp. 263, 512. 
? Briggs, op. cit. p. 128. 
4 Russell, op. cit. vol. iii. p. 206, vol. ii. p. 218. 
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the Vedic ritual, at the ceremony of the inauguration of a 
Raja, the conventional chariot race, in which it is arranged 
that he shall win, is meant to secure for him speed and 
victorious might, and on various occasions during the cere- 
mony a game of dice is played, which is supposed to have the 
magical effect of ensuring luck and gain for the winner.! 
Under police regulations in British India gambling in public 
is prohibited, but at the Divali it is tacitly allowed in many 
places. Marathas allow gambling at the Divali, and per- 
sons whose principles would prevent them at any other 
time from approaching a gambling table, now try their 
luck.2, In Nepal gambling is allowed only at the Divali, 
and goes on for ten days, five preceding the festival and five 
during which it lasts, the number of permitted days being 
periodically prescribed by the Government. Before 1851 
there was no limit to the amount of the stakes, but this 
led to so much scandal that Maharaja Jang Bahadur, the 
Regent, ordered that the amount of the stake should be 
deposited before the game began, and that credit should 
not be allowed. Gambling in Nepal is also permitted at the 
Janamashtami, the 8th day of the dark fortnight of the 
month Bhadon (August-September), the birthday of 
Krishna.* The Nepalese are inveterate gamblers, and a tale 
is told of a man who cut off his left hand and put it down 
under a cloth as his stake. When he won he insisted on his 
opponent cutting off his hand, or else restoring all his 
winnings. In Kashmir, nearly all classes gamble at the 
Divali under the belief that winning will bring them luck 
during the coming year.” In the Deccan, at the Divali, men 


1 Rajendrala Mitra, The Indo-Aryans, vol. ii. pp. 43 et seq. ; Hastings, 
op. cit. vol. vi. p. 163, vol. vill. p. 319. 

2 T. D. Broughton, Letters from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, p. 230. 

3 H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, vol. ii. pp. 352 et seq. 

4D. Wright, History of Nepal, p. 39. 

5F. Drew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, p. 72. But Sir 
W. R. Lawrence (The Valley of Kashmir, p. 266) denies that the Kash- 
miris gamble, but this possibly is not inconsistent with the ceremonial 
gambling at the Divali. 
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and women play chess till midnight in the hope that the 
goddess Parvati will bring them cartloads of treasure.? 
At their chief festival held in March by the Shans of Upper 
Burma, gambling is permitted to Burmese, Shans, and 
Chinese, but not to natives of India. The gambling booths 
are put up to auction, and even the Pongyi priests may be 
seen gambling in the lines of huts outside the gambling 
enclosure.? In the Panjab, success in gambling at the 
Divali is believed to bring good luck. Native gentlemen 
gamble only with their wives, so that, whoever wins, they 
lose nothing. Traders play to find out whether the next 
year will be lucky or not. If a man wins he speculates 
freely, but if he loses he confines himself to safe ordinary 
business.? | 
Like the Holi and Dasahra festivals the Dīvālī is regarded 

as a rite de passage, a new Start in the journey of life, and 
hence it is an auspicious time for beginning any business 
or undertaking. Bankers at this time settle their affairs, 
and accounts are drawn up and countersigned by their 
customers. After 4 o'clock in the afternoon of the last 
day of the year Brahman priests are invited to attend the 
office, where the banker, his clerks, and friends assemble to 
worship the ledgers. The new account books are piled on 
a wooden stool in front of an image of Lakshmi, goddess of 
wealth, lighted lamps are placed round them, and flowers 
are strewn on the books. The priest offers a prayer to the 
goddess to favour the business during the coming year, 
and dipping his finger in saffron or red powder he makes 
round marks or a representation of the sacred symbol, the 
Swastika or fylfot, on the first page of each book. The 
service ends by his writing on the walls of the room the 
words “ Salutation to the great Ganesa!”’ patron deity of 
enterprises, and “‘ Mother Lakshmi help us! Cause our 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xviii. part i. p. 251. 

? Sir J. G. Scott, J. P. Hardiman, op. cit. part ii. vol. i. p. 229. 

3 Panjab Notes and Queries, vol. ii. p. 152. 
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treasure-chests to overflow !’’ Presents are then distributed 
to Brahmans, relations, dependents, brokers, and friends.? 
In some cases, when a new account book is opened, the 
Brahman writes on the third leaf the word “ Sri,” ‘‘ honour- 
able, auspicious,” a title of Lakshmi, over and over again, so 
as to form a pyramid composed of copies of the lucky 
syllable. In the centre of this a leaf of betel is laid, and 
on it a current rupee, the newer the better. Then, by way 
of divination, the rupee is tossed up, and if it falls with a 
clear ringing sound it is a lucky omen for the coming year.? 
It may also be noticed that the term Divaliya is applied 
to a bankrupt, because he announces the fact of his failure 
by lighting one or two lamps before his house in broad day- 
light, a violation of the ordinary custom which implies 
that that there has been a disaster and that everything is 
upside down. 

The Divali, like the Dasahra, marks the beginning of the 
cold season when the roads are open at the close of the 
annual rainy season. After it the predatory gangs start 
on their annual raids. The Bhatras of the Panjab, hawkers, 
pedlars, and swindlers, start on their tours after the Divali, 
returning when the next year’s rainy season begins. So 
do the Minas, the boldest gang robbers in the country, who 
often prowl as far as the Deccan and remain a year absent 
from home.? 

When the. simple animistic ritual of the Divali, as it has 
been described, comes into the hands of the Brahmans, it is 
quickly so metamorphozed that it bears little resemblance 
to the original. But most of these accretions are only an 
extension or development of the primitive magic. Thus, 
among the Patané Prabhu clerks of Bombay, the two 
festivals of the Dasahra and DivAli are linked together by 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. ix. part i. p. 82. 
2 Mrs. S. Stevenson, op. cit. p. 339. 


3 Rose, Glossary, vol. ii. p. 94, vol. iii. p. 103; M. Kennedy, Notes on 
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the Kojagari Pirnima, or full-moon vigil, when women 
keep awake in the hope of receiving a boon from Mother 
Lakshmi, who blesses only those whom she finds watching. 
This is followed by the Athvinda, or eighth day festival, 
when a servant draws a protective line of ashes round the 
house to repel evil spirits. This leads to the Divali. 
The day before the festival begins large metal waterpots are 
filled. An elderly woman of the family takes an Aghada 
plant, the prickly chaff-flower (achyranthus aspera), said 
to be useful as a cure for snake-bite, snakes being active 
at this time.1 She cuts from it six pieces each an inch long, 
and as many more as there are persons, including servants 
in the house. Then she fills a little bamboo basket with 
various fruits and leaves, making a packet for each inmate. 
For each of these she arranges a tiny lamp made of rice 
flour, and another is lighted to propitiate Yama, god of 
death. Lastly, she fills cups with sweet-smelling spices, 
oil, and coco-nut milk, and lights lamps to illuminate every 
corner of the house, while the children explode crackers 
and are regaled with sweetmeats. Next morning the head 
of the house is seated on a stool surrounded by these cups of 
spices and scented oil, and a lighted lamp is placed on each 
side of his stool. The family barber purifies him and he 
takes a ceremonial bath. Then, as he stands at the door, 
a lamp is waved around him. This simple protective ritual 
is interpreted to represent the reception of the god Vishnu- 
Krishna after he had destroyed Narakasura, the demon of 
hell, in other words, the impersonation of ill-luck.2 In 
addition the women make a series of protective drawings or 
diagrams near the house door.? An interesting feature of 
this rite is that, while the people of the house gather round 
the lights, explode fireworks, and make merry, a servant 

1 Sir G. Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. i. 
pp. 81 et seq. 

2 Vishnu Purana, ed. H. H. Wilson, 1840, pp. 581 et seq. 
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takes one of the lamps, goes to a neighbour’s house, and 
tries to place it among his lights, saying “ Take this, son-in- 
law!” But the servants of the neighbour are on the watch, 
and try to duck him without putting out the light. The 
transfer of the lights is due to some obscure motive ; pos- 
sibly it is a means of passing on good or bad luck. The final 
rite is the ceremonial expulsion of bad luck which has 
already been described. 

It is unnecessary to quote in detail the many legends 
which have been invented by Brahmans to explain the 
origin of this ritual. They are for the most part naive or 
jejune attempts to connect the observances with the cults 
of one or other of the deities of the orthodox pantheon.” 

The festival is naturally a centre for other cults. Thus, 
the Davars of Bombay at the Divali worship the Sun 
by throwing red lead towards him and offering chickens, 
which are not sacrificed but allowed to fly away into the 
jungle, possibly in the belief that they carry ill-luck and 
other evils with them.? At this time Mehtar sweepers 
in the Central Provinces worship their caste Saint, Lal 
Beg, and the barbers in the Panjab their Saint, Sain Bhagat. 

Thus the Divali seems to represent a complex of belief 
and ritual. The prominent feature is the use of lights at 
the autumnal equinox, like the Holi fire at the vernal 
equinox, to frighten away evil of various kinds. When 
it comes into Brahman hands Lakshmi, the impersona- 
tion of good luck and prosperity, or Ganesa, lord of 
enterprises, takes the place of the vague animistic concep- 
tions of the more primitive ritual. Again, as we have seen 
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reason to believe, at least among some of the aboriginal 
or pastoral tribes, the use of fire or lights is not a necessary 
ingredient of the ritual. The complex of observances is 
clearly marked in the variances of the festival. Thus, in 
the Panjab villagers call the ordinary Feast of Lamps, 
when the spirits of the ancestors. revisit their homes, 
cleaned and lighted for their reception, and poverty and 
other evils are dispelled, the “ Little ” Divali, which leads 
up to the more important Govardhan festival, at which 
Krishna, the divine herdsman, is worshipped. The latter, 
save that it occurs about the same time, seems to have little 
connection with the: ordinary Divali, mostly a town or 
city observance, and specially popular among the mer- 
cantile classes. Again, in western India we have, besides 
the regular Divali, the Devdivali or “ divine” Divali, 
held on the 11th of the light fortnight of the month Karttik, 
when the tulast? plant is wedded to Vishnu, and the true 
Divali includes the day on which wealth is worshipped and 
the night of darkness when evil spirits appear. The 
regular Divali in Bombay is followed by what is called the 
Ovalni or Bhaubij, the Bhaiya Dūj of northern India, 
when sisters wave lamps before their brothers and receive 
gifts in return. The complex of observances thus includes 
rites of many kinds: ancestor worship, snake worship, a 
parrot cult, reverence paid by artisans to the tools of their 
craft and by pastoral tribes to their cattle, the starting of 
work or enterprises, gambling, and so on. All these are, 
in their varied forms, connected with the primary object 
of the rites—the securing of good luck, the expulsion of 
evil—a complex of magical methods which are thus 


grouped together at the equinoxes. 
(The late) W. CROOKE. 
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